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LAURA  D  E  ’  E  S  P  E  H  V 1 L  L  E  . 

“  Gkorge,  Georj^e  !  she  has  rejected  me  !  of  the  two  cups  of 
hliss  tliat  I  in  imagination  liad  pictured  mine,  one,  and  the  dearest, 
has  heen  dashed  from  my  ^rasp  forever !  The  two,  the  sole  two 
wishes  of  my  soul,  the  subjects  of  my  daily  reveries  and  my  mid- 
nit(ht  dreams  !  Were  I  now  to  tread  in  triumph  the  topmost  sum¬ 
mit  of  distinction’s  mount,  what  would  it  now  avail  me,  how  vain 
hereafter  to  me  the  breath  of  applause,  the  veering  noise  of  base 
horn  multitudes  ; — live  !  w  hat  is  life  to  me.  Rejected  1  aye  ! 
scorned  !” 

“  Nay,  he  calm. — what  said  she  ?  be  calm  William,  and  repeat 
tlie  whole.” 

“  I  will  he  calm,  if  I  can.  I  threw  myself  at  her  feet,  and  rap¬ 
idly  and  incoherently  told  her  of  all,— of  my  fears,  my  hopes,  my 
love.  And  tlien,  wlien  my  pulses  were  throbbing  even  to  bursting, 
and  my  limbs  like  the  aspen  leaf,  and  my  speech  as  it  were  of  a 
strange  tongue  ;  sh^,  with  a  hrow'  stern,  and  an  eye  beaming  scorn, 
and  in  tones  calm,  §low  and  measured,  tlius  answered  my  protesta¬ 
tions.  ‘Sir,  though  you  have  supposed  me  older,  I  am  hut  sixteen. 
Refits  it  me  to  talk  of  love, — nay  more — t  fiink  you  that  w  ere  1  so  to 
•  do,  w  ere  1  in  you  to  make  my  clioice,  that  Laura  De’Esperville,  the 

heiress  of  her  father’s  wealth,  and  tlie  grand-daughter  of  ( - ) 

would  he  allowed  to  wed  with  thee,  poor,  unknown,  and  friendless 

“  Poor,”  interrupted  I,  “  term  you  that  man  jM>or,  who,  in  this 
free  republic,  directs  in  a  right  manner  the  talents  that  his  maker 
has  granted  liim  ?  No !  he  is  rich  in  the  possession  of  an  honest 
competency.” 

“  Perhaps  so,  but  I  recpiire  more ;  wealth  and  a  name.”  And 
thus  she  left  me.” 

“  Psha  !”  said  George  Wilson.  “What  a  chicken  hearted  lover 
your  lawyership  is.  She  has  looked  at  the  matter  with  an  eye  of 

reason,  you  w  ith  an  eye  of  passion.  She,  talked  sense,  girl  as  she  is, 
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you,  man  a.^  you  arr,  men?  rliapsofly.  Had  she  hceii  ever  so  deep¬ 
ly  ill  love  she  wruild  never  have  heeii  allowed  to  wed  with  you,  as 
you  now  are.  I’oine,  my  l)oy,  you  may  yc*t  win  and  wear  her.  (lo 
noiitli  with  me, — you  have  talents — I  will  aid  in  hrin:jrin<r  vou  for- 
ward,  and  hy  the  time  she  is  t went} -two  I  venture  to  propheey  that 
she  \\ill  he  addressed  hy  the  C(»;(nomt‘n  of  Mrs.  ^landeville.” 

“(ieor^e,  you  km»w  me  mU.  I  tell  you  the  day  that  helu)lds 
Laura  assume  the  name  hehmi^inp:  to  another,  w«Mild  hehohl  niy 
death.” 

“  I’udije  ajrain  !  I  say  a  year  hence  you  wouhl  he  rejoiced  to  call 
lier  Mrs.  Mande\ille.” 

“What  meaii  you?  I'ni  in  no  humour  for  your  ill-timed  jests.” 

“  1  have  a  piece  of  news  for  your  diirnity  as  a  set-olf  for  your  re¬ 
fusal.  A  j^rand  uncle  of  ytmr  own  has  died  in  our  state  leavinif  to 
you  tlie  magnificent  sum  of  tw(»  hundn'd  thousand  dollars,  provided 
that  vou  will  take  his  name  of  Mandevilh*  ; — this  the  Lejiislature 
will  do  for  you  in  a  day’s  time.” 

“Ha  !  this  IS  news,  joyful  news,  for  it  will  remove  her  father’s 
scruples.  I  will — Hut  no!  she  rcipiires  fame.  <Mi,  1  would  ”ive  it 
all  for  one  kind  word  from  her.” 

“  I  tell  you  William  it  comes  in  the  very  nick  of  lime.  Listen  to 
iny  ndxice.  ^ On  will  he  ohlij^cal  to  i^o  south  in  order  to  he  present 
at  the  setth?ment  of  the  atVairs.  ILuuain  and  s(‘t  up  a  law  shop  there? 
instead  of  this  oMT^rown  metropolis:  yourwesaith  will  open  for 
you  a  way,  and  I  will  introduce  you  into  socie  ty.  Strive  hard  lor 
distinction,  and  it  will  come  at  your  call,  hacked  hy  industry,  en¬ 
ergy  and  tahmts,  you  may  win  her  if  you  please.” 

W’illiam  (’onover  and  (ieorjre  W  ilson,  both  lilted  at  the  same 
acadtuny,  and  both  entered  (hiiuhridj^e  at  the  same  time  ;  though 
dill'erin;r  from  eaedi  other  as  widely  as  possible,  yet  sincere^and  ar¬ 
dent  was  the  f<*elin«;  that  hound  the  two  in  cords  as  stronpf  as  those 
of  holie'st  love.  W  illiam,  possessing?  talents  of  the  hiirhest  order, 
and  leelin^s  of  the?  noblest  kind,  was  passionate,  and  at  times 
lhou;thtlcss, — he  was  j^nided  by  impulse.  W  hile  (ieorjre,  with  sim¬ 
ilar  talents  and  feelini»s,  was  at  all  times  cool  and  dis|mssionute. 
After  ree(  i\ini?  their  diplomas,  Heorire  located  himself  upon  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  property  (for  he  was  wealth}*)  in  N’ir^inia.  William  had,  af¬ 
ter  fniishintr  his  preparatory  studies,  at  the  ajje  of  twenty-one  com- 
ineimed  the  practice  of  his  prtifession  in  his  native  state,  New*  York. 
Thouirh  ri'peatedly  ur;rc<l  hy  his  wealthier  friend  to  accept  of  jie- 
ciiniary  loans,  he  had  ever  refused  ;  choosing,  as  he  said,  to  depend 
rather  upon  liis  ow  n  right  hand  for  subsistence,  than  upon  the  char¬ 
ity  of  others.  Precisely  one  week  after  his  admission  at  the  bar, 
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introiliirt'il  to  fiaiira  Do’Hspcrvillc,  wlio  had  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  a  party  at  uliich  lu'  happoned  to  he  present.  Struck 
witli  her  beauty,  faseiiiatrd  l>y  her  \\it,  and  charmed  with  her  man¬ 
ners,  he  retired  that  evtmin^  to  his  dwellin^i^  as  elVectiially  a  slave 
(and  to  a  much  s(*vcr<*r  ta>lv  master)  as  ever  a  curly  pated,  black 
skinned  <hveller  in  the  soiitli.  lie  hecame  attentive,  she  treated 
him  witli  civility,  whieli,  in  the  ardor  of  his  fceliiijr?^,  he  mistook  for 
the  natural  e\pr<*.>sion  of  a  warmth  of  seiitiimmt, — w  ith  w  hich,  how¬ 
ever,  she  was  not  ;js  yel  acipiaintcd.  lie  hecame  more  and  more 
impetuous.  The  result  was  as  we  have  seen. 

“  Mow  goodly  and  how'  fair  without, — yet  oh,  how  like  the  white 
washed  s(*pulchr<‘  is  the  lot  of  the  rich  and  ^reat, — how  much  more 
to  he  preferred  the  humble  lot  ol*  the  lowli<‘st  tenant  of  tlu*  pictu- 
rcsipie  \ ales  that  hordcu*  on  our  country's  streair.^t.  Is  tludr  faro 
humhle, — feel  we  not  the  sad  elleets  of  late  suppers,  undigested 
food  and  luxurious  viands  ?  Is  their  couch  low  ly  and  of  poor  ma¬ 
terial, — are  we  not  comjielled  to  hear  the  dull  routine  of  len<;thened 
hours  of  niirhtly  dissipation,  and  midnii;ht  scenes  of  revelry  ?  \i 
their  elothinjr  coarse  and  rouiih, — do  we  not  clothe  our.selves  ac- 
conlini^  to  the  st(*rn  mandate  of  health  slij^litinfr,  comfort  contem- 
nini;  fashion?  Have  w’e  tin?  city, — have  they  not  the  country? 
They  I'an  view  nature  as  (lod  has  foumi  her,  in  all  her  simplicity, 
beauty  and  ^randeur.  I'ri'C  from  the  traces  of  fashion,  unbiassed 
by  the  trammels  of  “  appearances,’'  or  the  c<dd  formal  rules  of  po- 
litosse, — the  upright  heart  can  obey  its  dictates  and  sp(*ak  its  honest 
sentiments.  Oh  !  liad  my  lot  been  <!ast  amonir  the  country’s  ten¬ 
ants,  how'  much  happier  I.  I'here  were  none  amou"  the  frecpient- 
ers  of  our  circle,  w  horn  I  have  thought  the  eipials  of  AVilliam, — 
there  are  none  that  have  so  freijcntly  been  the  subject  of  my 
thoiijrhts  as  he  ;  and  though  1  do  not,  have  not,  loved  him,  yet  I  far 
prefer  him  to  the  rest  of  those  tliat  thronji^  around  me,  and  might, 
had  he  been  wealthy,  given  him  encouragement.  l>ut  now’,  for¬ 
sooth,  because  that  he  is  poor  and  I  am  rich,  I  must  think  no  more 
of  him.  And  yet  I  would  not  thus  have  embittered  my  refusal  had 
I  not  supposed  it  best  at  once  to  crush  tlie  feeling  in  his  breast. 
’Twere  better  that  he  thinks  \  scorn  him,  than  to  live  unhappy  and 
nourishing  these  soii'.i»nc:its  ;  1  r.t  I  h.i  ited  that  wealth  and  name 
might  win  me.  rcrhajis  he  will  tiio  I:int  and  try.”  Thus  eo- 
liloqui'/.cd  the  fair  Lav:^,  as  ^’.2  retired  to  rest,  at  the  close  of  the 
same  day  i.p:.:*:  she  had  given  to  t]\c  disa^'ipointed  William, 

her  opinion  efhin  cult. 

Henry  De'r.s;;crviII"*,  tlu  yoi!r;g''‘r  sen  of  a  wcaltliy  English  com¬ 
mon,  r  of  ancient  TmuIIv,  removed  from  Iiii  native  land  to  the  cit/ 
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you,  man  a«  you  arc,  mere  rhapsody.  Had  she  been  ever  so  deep¬ 
ly  in  love  slie  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  wed  with  you,  as 
you  now  are.  Come*,  iny  boy,  you  may  yet  win  and  wear  her.  Go 
south  with  me, — you  have  talents — 1  will  aid  in  brinjrin^  you  for¬ 
ward,  and  hy  the  time  she  is  twenty-two  I  venture  to  prophecy  that 
she  will  lie  addressed  by  the  co;;^nomeii  of  Mrs.  ^laudeville.” 

“  Gcor*re,  you  know  me  not.  1  tell  you  the  day  that  beholds 
Laura  assume  the  name  belonj^inn^  to  another,  would  behold  my 
death.” 

“  Fudge  again  !  I  say  a  year  hence  you  would  be  rejtuced  to  call 
her  Mrs.  Mandeville.” 

“  What  mean  you  ?  I’m  in  no  humour  for  your  ill-timed  jests.” 

“  1  have  a  piece  of  news  for  your  dignity  as  a  set-off  for  your  re¬ 
fusal.  A  grand  uncle  of  your  own  has  died  in  our  state  leaving  to 
you  the  magnificent  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  provided 
that  you  will  take  his  name  of  IMandeville  ; — this  the  Legislature 
will  do  for  you  in  a  day’s  time.” 

“  Ha  !  this  is  news,  joyful  news,  for  it  will  remove  her  father’s 
scruples,  i  will — l>ut  no!  she  riMpiires  fame.  Oh,  1  would  give  it 
all  for  one  kind  word  from  her.” 

“  1  tell  you  William  it  comes  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  Listen  to 
iny  advice.  You  will  be  obliged  to  go  south  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  settlement  of  thc^  affairs.  Kemain  and  set  up  a  law  shop  there 
instead  of  this  overgrown  metropolis  :  your  wealth  will  open  for 
you  a  way,  and  I  will  introduce  you  into  society.  Strive  hard  for 
distinction,  and  it  will  come  at  your  call,  hacked  by  industry,  en¬ 
ergy  and  talents,  you  may  w  in  her  if  you  please.” 

William  (’onover  and  George  M  ilson,  both  fitted  at  the  same 
academy,  and  both  entered  (>ambridge  at  the  same  time  ;  though 
differing  from  each  other  as  w  idely  as  possible,  yet  sincere^ind  ar¬ 
dent  was  the  hiding  that  bound  the  two  in  cords  as  strong  as  those 
of  holiest  love.  William,  possessing  talents  of  the  highest  order, 
and  feelings  of  the  noblest  kind,  was  passionate,  and  at  times  • 
thoughtless, — he  was  guided  by  impulse.  While  George,  with  sim¬ 
ilar  talents  and  feelings,  was  at  all  times  cool  and  dispassionate. 
A  her  receiving  their  diplomas,  fieorge  located  himself  upon  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  property  (for  he  was  wealthr)  in  Virginia.  William  had,  af- 

% 

ter  flni^hing  his  preparatory’  studies,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  coin- 
inenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  state.  New  York. 
Tiiough  repeatedly  urged  by  his  wealthier  friend  to  accept  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  loans,  he  had  ever  refused  ;  choosing,  as  he  said,  to  depend 
rather  upon  his  ow  n  right  hand  for  subsistence,  than  upon  the  char¬ 
ity  of  others.  Precisely  one  week  after  his  admission  at  the  bar. 
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was  introduced  to  Laura  De’Espervillc,  who  had  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  a  party  at  uhich  he  happened  to  he  present.  Struck 
with  lier  beauty,  fascinated  [)y  her  wit,  and  charmed  with  her  man¬ 
ners,  he  retired  tiuit  evening  to  his  dwelling  as  etrectually  a  slave 
(and  to  a  niucli  severcT  ta>k  master)  as  ever  a  curly  pated,  black 
skinned  dweller  in  the  south,  lie  hecanie  attentive,  she  treated 
him  witJi  civility,  which,  in  the  ardor  of  his  feelings,  he  mistook  for 
the  natural  expression  of  a  w  armth  i>f  sentiment, — w  ith  which,  how¬ 
ever,  she  was  not  as  y<  t  ac<piainted.  He  became  more  and  more 
impetuous.  The  result  was  as  we  have  seen. 

“  I  low'  goodly  and  how'  fair  without, — yet  oh,  how'  like  the  wdiite 
washed  sepulchre  is  the  lot  of  the  rich  and  great, — how  much  more 
to  he  preferred  the  huinhle  lot  of  the  lowliest  tenant  of  the  pictu- 
rcsfpie  vales  that  border  on  our  country’s  streams.  Is  tlieir  faro 
humble, — feel  we  not  the  sad  elTccts  of  late  suppers,  undigested 
food  and  luxurious  viands  ?  Is  their  couch  lowly  and  of  poor  ma¬ 
terial, — are  w  e  not  comj)elled  to  hear  the  dull  routine  of  lengthened 
hours  of  nightly  dissij)ation,  and  midnight  scenes  of  revelry  ?  Ii 
their  clothing  coarse  and  rough, — do  we  not  clothe  ourselves  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  stern  mandate  of  health  slighting,  comfort  contem¬ 
ning  fasliion  ?  Have  we  the  city, — have  they  not  the  country  ? 
They  ca]i  view  nature  as  (iod  has  found  her,  in  nil  her  simplicity, 
beauty  and  grandeur.  Free  from  the  traces  of  fashion,  unbiassed 
by  the  trammels  of  “  appearances,”  or  the  cold  formal  rides  of  po- 
litesse, — the  upright  heart  can  obey  its  dictates  and  speak  its  honest 
sentiments.  Oh  !  had  my  lot  been  cast  among  the  country’s  ten¬ 
ants,  how  much  hapjner  I.  I'here  were  none  among  the  frequent¬ 
ers  of  our  circle,  whom  I  have  thought  the  ecpials  of  AVilliam,— 
there  are  none  that  have  so  freqcntly  been  the  subject  of  my 
thoughts  as  he  ;  and  though  I  do  not,  have  not,  loved  him,  yet  1  far 
prefer  him  to  the  rest  of  those  that  throng  around  me,  and  might, 
had  he  been  wealthy,  given  him  encouragement.  Hut  now,  for¬ 
sooth,  because  that  he  is  poor  and  I  am  rich,  1  must  think  no  more 
of  him.  And  yet  I  w’ould  not  thus  have  embittered  my  refusal  had 
f  not  supposed  it  best  at  once  to  crush  the  feeling  in  his  breast. 
’Tw  ere  better  that  he  thinks  f  scorn  him,  than  to  live  unhappy  and 
nourishing  these  sjutimciUs  ;  1 -rt  I  hi’^ted  that  wealth  and  name 
might  w  in  me.  Faliaps  lie  will  ta!:c  ti^o  hint  and  try.”  Thus  to- 
liloquiz.cd  the  fair  Laui'^,  as  retired  to  rest,  at  the  close  of  the 
same  ciny  v.  hh  !i  she  had  given  to  the  disappointed  William, 

her  opinion  r'Chis  cv.it. 

Henry  De’Es;;crvilh,  tlic  younger  sen  of  a  wealthy  English  com- 
monv-r  of  ancient  {lyuIIv,  rcmcTcd  from  Ins  nativo  land  to  the  city 
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you,  man  Bn  you  arc,  mere  rhapsody.  Had  she  been  ever  so  deeji* 
ly  in  love  she  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  Med  Mith  you,  as 
you  now’  are.  Come,  iny  boy,  you  may  yet  M'in  and  wear  her.  Go 
south  uitli  me, — ymi  have  talents — i  Mill  aid  in  brinjrine  you  for¬ 
ward,  and  hy  the  time  she  is  twenty-two  I  venture  to  prophecy  that 
she  M  ill  1m*  addressed  by  the  cognomen  of  Airs.  Maiideviiio.’* 
“(fCorfr<*»  you  know  me  nnf  t 
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ilur  tujrias  and  feelin|(s,  wnn  ^utt^  cool  and  dispassionate. 

After  rerei\inir  their  diplomas,  (jleorETe  located  himself  upcm  his  fa- 
tlierV  proj)erty  (for  he  Mas  wealth\^  in  Virginia.  AVilliam  had,  af¬ 
ter  finishinj^  his  preparatory  studies,  at  the  a^e  of  twenty-one  com¬ 
menced  the  |»ractice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  state,  New  York. 
Thou^^h  repeatedly  urjred  by  his  Mealthier  friend  to  accept  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  loans,  he  had  ever  refused  ;  choosing,  as  he  said,  to  depend 
rather  upon  his  om  u  right  hand  for  subsistence,  than  upon  the  char¬ 
ity  of  others.  Precisely  one  week  after  his  admission  at  the  bar. 


Ltfurti  De' Esperville,  ISl 

lie  was  introdiic(*(l  to  Laura  De’Espcrvillc,  who  had  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  a  party  at  uhich  Ijc  happent'd  to  he  present.  Struck 
with  her  beauty,  fascinated  by  her  wit,  and  charmed  with  her  man¬ 
ners,  he  retired  tliat  evening  to  his  dwelling  as  effectually  a  slave 
(and  to  a  much  severer  task  master^  as  ever  a  ejirlv  nntod  hlnoL 


sootEi  aTwl  I  am  rich,  1  must  think  no  more 

of  him.  And  yet  I  would  not  thus  have  embittered  my  refusal  had 
I  not  supposed  it  best  at  once  to  crush  the  feeling  in  his  breast. 
’Tw  ere  better  that  he  thinks  I  scorn  him,  than  to  live  unhappy  and 
nourishing  these  s?nti?nc:its  ;  but  I  hinted  that  wealth  and  name 
might  win  me.  rcrliaps  he  will  take  tiio  !:int  and  try.”  Thus  so¬ 
liloquized  the  fair  Laur'',  as  '•’.e  retired  to  rest,  at  the  close  of  the 
same  day  up:.n  !d:Ii  she  had  given  to  the  disappointed  William, 
her  opinion  eri.is  ci;it. 

Henry  De'Esp*crvil!o,  the  younger  sen  ot  a  wealthy  English  com¬ 
moner  of  ancient  faruilv,  rcmc  red  from  his  native  land  to  the  citr 
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of  New  York,  in  order  to  carve  out  for  himself  a  fortune, — ^the  pat- 
rimonj  that  he  had  inherited  from  his  father  being  but  about  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  the  city  ere  he 
saw,  courted  and  married  Mary  Haines,  an  orphan,  poor  in  the 
wealth  of  this  world  ;  but  rich,  passing  rich,  in  the  possession  of  a 
highly  cultivated  mind,  a  clear  conscience,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
that  |>eace  upon  which  the  world’s  alarms  are  powerless.  Ere  two 
years  had  passed  away,  he  received  a  packet  from  England  stating 
that  his  brother  had  died,  leaving  no  heirs,  and  that,  consequently, 
he  had  become  the  heir  of  a  clear  rent-roll  of  eight  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  By  this  unexpected  accession  of  fortune,  Henry  De’Esper- 
ville  was  enabled  to  give  to  his  wife  that  station  in  society  that  she 
was  so  eminently  fitted  to  adorn  ;  but  preferil^g  a  residence  in  the 
country,  he  appointed  an  agent  at  home  and  enrolled  himself  as  a 
legal  citizen  of  the  United  States.  One  year  more  had  passed 
awa),  and  Henry  was  a  widower,  the  father  of  an  only  child,  a 
daughter.  Proud  of  his  lineage,  of  his  station,  and  of  his  wealth, — 
long  and  ardently  had  Henry  De’Esperville  wished  for  an  heir  to 
his  property  ; — and  somewhat  disappointed  at  first,  it  was  with 
scarcely  the  common  feelings  of  a  parent  that  he  regarded  his 
child.  But  w  hen  he  lost  his  wife,  he  felt  that  one  whom  he  could 
never  hope  to  replace,  had  lefl  him,— K)ne,  who  had  been  more  to 
him  than  wealth,  name  or  kindred,  (highly  as  he  regarded  them.) 

It  was  then  that  “  a  change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  his  dream.” 
Looking  upon  his  daughter,  (as  it  were,)  as  a  miniature  intended  to 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  her  mother,  she  gradually  became  to 
him  more  than  all  the  world  beside.  With  all  his  pride  and  love  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  one,  poor  and  unknown  to  fame,  could 
ever  wed  the  heiress  to  his  wealth.  It  was  a  conviction  of  his  feel¬ 
ings  tliat  caused  the  apparently  harsh  answer  of  Laura  to  William. 
Laura,  who,  in  addition  to  all  her  mother’s  graces,  possessing  a 
mind  strong,  firm  and  vigorous, — was  one,  who  would  have  orna¬ 
mented  her  station,  had  she  ruled  a  kingdom,— one,  who  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  father’s  love,— one,  who  commanded  the  respect  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  all  w  ho  approached  her.  were  the  number  of  those 

who  offered  to  place  at  her  disposal  themselves  and  their  fortunes, 
but  one  and  all  they  were  alike  rejected,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  her  father,  for  she  was  now  in  her  nineteenth  year  ;  and  some  of 
those  who  had  proposed  were  unexceptionable,  even  wdien  estimat¬ 
ed  by  her  father’s  lofty  scale  of  judgment. 

No,  father,”  she  said,  “  I  have  weighed  them  and  they  are 
wanting.  They  would  marry  as  you  would  choose  a  horse,  for  the 
appearance  ;  and  not  a  few  from  a  still  baser  motive, — they  would 
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marry  net  me,  but  your  gold,  my  father  ; — of  those  that  asked  my 
hand  there  were  hut  two  that  looked  for  aught  but  wealth  and 
beauty ;  one  I  could  not  fancy,  the  other  was  poor,  and  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  your  w  ishes  I  rejected  him.  The  last  was  sterling  gold, 
the  rest  were  dross,  base  dross.  They  would  have  a  w  ife  a  mere 
automaton.  But  are  w  e  not  human  beings !  are  w  e  incapable  of 
reflecting,  and  can  we  not  act  too  1  Were  I  a  man  I  would  choose 
her  w  ho  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  station  that  1  might  All,— one 
whose  tastes,  sympathies  and  feelings  sh4>uld  be  similar  to  my  own, 
one  who  could  draw'  the  same  degree  of  pleasure  from  the  same 
sources  as  myself,  and  one  w  ho,  in  prosperity  could  share  in  my 
most  secret  thoughts,  and  who,  if  in  the  midst  of  my  career  1  should 
be  overtaken  by  the  rapidly  rolling  car  of  misfortune,  would  be,  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  my  adviser,  my  support  and  my  consolation.*' 

Mr.  De’Esperville  had  appeared  for  some  time  past  to  have  lost 
his  usual  flow  of  spirits,  he  appeared  as  if  w  eighed  down  by  some 
secret  grief. 

My  father,"  said  Laura,  as  he  entered  the  house  one  day  at  the 
dinner  hour,  and,  after  partaking  hut  very  slightly  of  his  ibod,  arose 
from  the  table  and  strode  across  the  apartment  in  a  manner  that 
plainly  evinced  the  perturbation  of  his  mind.  “  My  father,  some¬ 
thing  has  troubled  your  mind,  for  weeks  past,  why  not  confide  in 
your  daughter,  she  might  aid  you, — at  any  rate,  will  sympathize 
with  you." 

“  My  daughter,"  said  he,  “  1  will  tell  you,  for  you  must  shortly 
learn  it  from  other  sources  than  my  lips; — we  are  beggars." 

“  Beggars  !  On  your  account,  dear  father,  I  am  very  sorry  :  but 
on  my  own  account  I  care  but  little." 

“  Care  not  !  my  child,  you  know  not  the  miseries  of  poverty.  I 
can  bear  it  easily  enough,  but  you,  it  is  for  you  I  grieve." 

“  Grieve  not  for  me  father.  If  I  know  not  the  miseries  of  pov¬ 
erty,  at  least  I  know  and  feel  the  miseries  of  a  life  of  idleness  and 
dissipation.  But  tell  me  the  circumstances.  If  you  are  free  from 
debt,  I  care  not  for  the  remainder  of  the  cup." 

“  It  appears  that  my  elder  brother  left  a  son,  and  knowing  that 
by  law  the  estate  would  fall  to  him  and  next  to  me,  he  leil  no  will. 
Wishing  to  bring  his  son  up  in  such  a  manner  as  would  make  of 
him  a  useful  member  of  society,  he  caused  him  to  be  taken  from 
home  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  placed  in  a  respectable  curate’s 
family ;  where  he  was  brought  up  and  educated  as  an  orphan,  hav¬ 
ing  at  command  the  trifling  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
On  his  death  bed  he  requested  two  of  his  friends  to  inform 
me  of  the  arrangement,  giving  me  the  entire  income  of  the  es- 
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tall!  until  the  son  should  arrive  at  the  a^c  of  twenty-one.  Also,  or- 
derinjr  them  when  that  |»eri<»d  should  arrive  to  inform  the  youth 
concernin*^  his  parentajre  and  the  «rstate  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
The  package  iiif(»rniin^  me  concernin';  this  arran*reinent  miscarried, 
hut  I  received  one  from  the  steward,  who  forwarded  the  rent  in  ar- 
rear,  and  supposin';  me  to  he  the  next  heir,  (for  the  bt»y  had  heeii 
repc»rted  as  d<‘ad,  in  c»r(ler  tlie  more  eftectiially  to  prevent  the 
youth  from  heinj;  informed  prematurely  concerning  his  parents) 
w  rote  me  a  letter  of  e<m;;ratulation  and  thus  I  w  as  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  estate  ff»r  twenty  years  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  my 
own; — hut  now’  he  has  arrive«l  at  the  prescribed  ajj^e,  he  has  claim¬ 
ed  his  riijht,  and  I  of  course  have  yielded  the  possession,  and  am 
now'  entirely  destitute  excepting;  my  original  annual  income  of 
three  hundred  poinnls.'* 

“  Destitution  !  call  you  that  df'stitution  !  You  have  enough  dear 
father,  for  comfort  and  convenience — what  would  you  have  more  ? 
In  truth  I  am  alni«»st  ^lad  that  it  has  happened,  for  it  will  teach  you 
the  true  value  of  those  ephemeral  friends  that  throng  at  your  table. 
Ila,  lia,  ha  !*' 

“  Faith,  my  child,  I  think  it  no  laughing  matter.  What  is  it  that 
amuses  ytui 

“  Pardon  me,  hut  I  could  not  help  it,  when  I  thought  what  altera¬ 
tions  it  would  make  in  the  plans  of  certain  people.  I  have  six 
suitors,  and  I  was  picturing  to  myself  their  ama'zeinent  and  conse- 
ipient  coolness,  w  hen  I  shall  inform  them  of  this  event.  Ha,  ha,  ha.” 

In  fact  as  Laura  had  predicted,  one  and  all,  friends  and  suitors, 
proved  themselves  nn*r(^  ephemera  sporting  in  the  sunshine  of  pros¬ 
perity  ; — and  as  llu^  dismissal  scenes  were  nearly  the  same,  I  will 
lav  one  heh>re  the  rencler. 

St  tne — a  room  nnd  Isoura  sitfinsr  upon  a  sofa,  Mr,  Hammond 
htf  htr  sidr^  about  rommrnrin"  a  drclaration  of  love,  in  consequence  of 
some  indications  o  f  that  passion  escaping  from  the  lady, 

“  Mv  angel,  for  me  to  say  I  love  you,  would  he  hut  a  faint  expres¬ 
sion  of  niv  feelings.  I  would  sacrifice  fortune  and  life  for  hut” — 

“  Pardon  my  interruption — hut  if  I  understand  you  aright,  you 
w’ould  demand  me  in  marriage  ?” 

“  Such  a  consummation  would  h<*  the  height  of  my  w’ishes.” 

“  You  are  sure  that  /  am  the  object,  not  the  frold  of  my  father  t” 

“  Madam  !  you  are  strangely  satirical,  hut” — 

**  I  am  glad  that  you  arc  thus  indignant,  it  proves  your  sincerity. 
You  are  master  I  believe  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.” 

•*  At  your  service,” — with  a  low  bow. 
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**  Thank  you,” — witli  nnotlier  how  in  return — “  Now  contidont  ol' 
your  love  and  sincerity,  1  will  make  the  following  proposition.  My 
father  being  almost  a  beggar,  T’ 

“  A  beggar !” 

“  Yes  almost.  M  ill  you,  if  1  will  become  your  wife  allow  bim  to 
reside  with  you.” 

“  Madam  I — yonr  father  being  poor — alters — aspect — friend — (in 
the  mean  time  she  rings  the  bell) — do  all  I  can  for  bim — feel — 

“  Thomas,  show  that  gentleman  the  «loor.  1 1  a,  lia,  ha.  I  knew 
it;  fools!  to  think  that  I  eonbl  not  discern  your  baise,  deceitful 

mockery,  your  impious  jisservati(»ns.” 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 


“  Another  year  had  rolled  away,  when  lainra  and  her  father  were 


returning  from  a  trip  to  New'  \ Ork,  whither  they  had  gone  to  make 
certain  purchases.  They  bad  almost  reached  ( - )  the  village  to 


w  Inch  he  had  removed  after  settling  his  alfairs  ; 


when  Mr.  DeT^s- 


perville,  who  had  been  sitting  with  the  driver  upon  the  outside  seat, 
was  throw  n  from  the  coach  by  a  sudden  start  of  the  horses.  The 
stage  was  immediately  stopped,  he  was  placed  inside,  and  the  car¬ 
riage  proceeded  to  its  destination,  vi/.  the  village  tavern.  Laura 
and  her  father  concluded  to  remain  that  night  at  the  tavern,  as  bis 


ancle  had  become  too  painful  to  allow'  him  to  move,  and  their  house 
was  about  one  mile  from  the  hotel.  The  landlord  expressed  his 
gratification  at  their  determination,  and  jiromised  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  render  the  ’S(pnre  C4>mfortable.  The  tavern  was  a  large 
four  story  brick  building,  and  w'as  usually  crowded  with  strangers, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  surrounding  the  village.  The 
number  of  its  orchards,  the  excellence  of  its  hotel,  w  ith  the  fame 


of  its  trout  streams,  had  caused  it  to  become,  in  a  degree,  a  summer 
resort  for  southern  strangers.  At  present,  however,  there  was  but 
one  who  had  arrived  w  ith  that  intention — a  hlackeyed  handsome 
looking  man,  with  auburn  hair  and  large  w  hiskers,  as  the  landlord's 
daughter  informed  Miss  Laura, — and  a  real  gentleman,  as  the 
ostler  informed  Dick  the  servant  (as  be  griniiingly  showed  him  a 
five  dollar  piece  that  the  stranger  had  bestow'cd  upon  bim) — ami 
assigning  as  a  reason  for  his  sapient  determination,  that  he  spent 
his  money  like  a  prince,  and  came  in  a  two  horse  carriage. 

The  clock  struck  eleven,  all  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  hud  retired 


e'xcept  the  stranger,  who  had  been  taking  a  moonlight  ramble,  and 
might  then  have  been  seen  returning  from  the  other  end  of  the  vil- 
lage.  »  liow  admirably,”  exclaimed  he  as  lie  looked  around  upon 
the  waving  grain-fields.  “  How  admirubry  hath  God  constructed 
man,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  uaturc  may  be  applied  to  it*  pro|>er 
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«i»e.  City,  forest,  flood  and  field  alike  obedient,  evince  the  power 
of  tnuri.  Thin  child,  with  a  mind  lonely  and  caring  not  for  the  de¬ 
lights  of  society,  springs  up, — he  becomes  a  man,  and  lo  !  the  dis¬ 
tant  forests  of  the  west  yield  up  their  treasures  to  his  hand,  and 
furry  robes  robbed  from  the  lonely  dwellers  of  the  woods  are  sent 
to  clothe  the  denizens  of  cities.  This  hoy,  with  a  mind  roaming, 
restless,  and  curious,  credulous  moreover  in  the  tales  of  lying  trav¬ 
elers  of  distant  regions,  arrives  at  manhood,  and  he  a  wanderer  of 
the  seas,  with  toil,  and  through  countless  dangers,  brings  for  his 
fellow  countrymen  the  jiroduce  of  far  ofl'  climes,  or  else  a  trav¬ 
eler  of  distant  regions,  he  brings  the  news  of  tribes  and  races 
hitherto  unknown.  One,  with  a  taste  for  ipiiet,  and  for  the  stillness 
of  nature,  vegetates  through  life  and  tills  the  soil.  Another,  busy, 
hustling,  and  ever  on  the  stir,  goes  forth  into  the  world  and  behold  ! 
the  lofty  city  rises  to  dispel  for  ages  the  preceding  (piietude  of  the 
scene.  This  one  bestirs  himself,  and  ere  long  we  behold  him  lead¬ 
ing  forth  his  country’s  armies  to  strive  amid  the  din  of  battle.  That 
one  steals  silently  along  with  close  unerring  policy,  and  lo  !  we  see 
the  statesman  w  ith  the  fates  of  empires  in  his  grasp,  guiding  w  ith  a 
sure,  unerring  rein,  his  chariot  to  the  topmost  goal.  There  another 
with  a  soul  filled  with  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  the  glorious.  Hark 
to  the  reverberations  of  his  name  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to 
west,  from  age  to  age,  till  time  shall  he  no  more; — the  poet,  the 
paintiT  of  the  world.  And  what  were  the  worth  of  a  few  short 
years  on  earth,  if  not  to  cause  our  names  to  he  remend)ered  w  hen  we 
shall  he  no  more.  And  yet  know  1  many  with  talents  of  the  high¬ 
est  order,  with  minds  in  power  giant-like,  who  have  chosen  to  sit 
quietly — fire  !  fire  !  turn  out ;  your  house  is  on  fire.”  I5ut  a  few 
moments  elapsed  ere  the  landlord  and  family,  w  ith  the  villagers 
were  assembled,  gazing  in  stupor  upon  the  flames  now  bursting 
frtun  every  window’  in  the  front  of  the  hotel.  “  Nay,”  said  the 
southerner,  as  he  stopped  one  of  the  villagers  w  ho  was  going  to  aid 
in  bringing  the  engine,  “  Nay,  it  would  he  useless,  for  the  building 
stands  alone, — no  other  w  ill  l>c  endangered,  and  this  cannot  be  sav¬ 
ed.  lint  are  all  your  j>eople  saved  ?”  asked  he  of  the  stupified 
landlord. 

“  Yes — no— yes,  1  believe,”  said  he  looking  around, — “  but  w  here 
is  the  ’Sfpiire  and  his  daughter  ?” 

“  ’Squire  who  ?” 

“  Why  ’Squire  De’Esperville  and  daughter,  they  must  be  in  the 
house, — what  shall  1)^  done  1” 

“  De’EspervilIc — daughter — house  ?”  asked  the  stranger,  in  his 
turn  coafufcd.  “  Tell  me,” — and  his  soul  appeared  in  his  demand, 
— “  arc  they  from  New  York.” 
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“  Yes,”  said  tiie  landlord. 

“  Have  you  saved  any  bcddinsf  ?”  asked  the  stranger,  becoming 
suddenly  calm. 

“Two  beds  and  blankets.” 

“  ’Tis  well,  which  is  his  and  her  room  ?” 

“  Second  story  south  west  corner  two  rooms, — but  he  is  lame  and 
cannot  move.” 

“  IMace  the  two  beds  one  upon  the  other  directly  under  his  bed¬ 
room  window'.  Wet  a  blanket  and  j^ive  it  nu!.” 

“  Now  stand  by  the  beds,  I  am  ;?oin^  up  the  back  way.” 

“  Hut  you’ll  be  killed,  the  walls  will  shortly  lUll.” 

“  Never  fear.” 

lie  disappeared  u])  the  back  stairs  which  were  already  on  fire, 
and  Iiavinji^  ascended  to  the  second  story,  and  sprini^iiii^  from  beam 
to  beam,  for  the  floor  had  fallen  throufi^h  in  many  places,  he  reached 
the  chamber,  and  bursting  open  the  door  already  burnt  through,  he 
found  the  noble  girl  setting  by  the  bedside  of  her  parent,  wIhuii  she 
had  refused  to  leave  even  when  she  might  easily  have  escaped. 
Having  shattered  the  window'  frame,  he  .snatclied  her  from  the  bed¬ 
side  and  disregarding  her  firm  refusal  to  leave  her  parent,  he  threw' 
her  from  the  w  indow ;  returning,  he  enveloped  her  father  in  the  wet 
blanket,  and  taking  him  in  his  arms  he  endeavored  to  grope  his 
w  ay  through  the  flames  and  smoke  to  the  stairs.  In  the  mean  time 
the  pco]de  below'  had  taken  Laura  from  the  beds  uninjured,  and  she 
and  they  were  anxiously  w^aiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  stranger 
w  ith  the  ’Sipiirc.  Ileajipears  not — the  front  w  all  trembles — more  ! 
more  yet  ! — it  falls  !  Thank  Heaven,  it  falls  outward,  but  the  oth¬ 
ers  shake — (iod  of  Heaven  !  they  are  lost  I  the  roof  falls  in.  No, 
they  are  safe  ! — scarcely  a  minute  before  the  falling  of  the  last  walls 
amid  the  strained  and  anxious  ga'/e,  the  suppressed  respirations  of 
the  multitude,  the  stranger,  bearing  in  his  arms  Mr.  De’Esperville, 
sprung  from  the  back  door,  and  was  welcomed  with  one  loud,  long 
hu'/za  !  The  arched  door,  way  had  saved  them  from  the  falling 
roof.  Scarcely  had  he  deposited  his  burden  in  the  arms  of  Laura 
ere  he  fainted.  Laura  finding  that  her  father  needed  no  assistance, 
hastened  to  the  aid  of  the  stranger.  After  w  iping  his  brow,  bathing 
his  face  with  camphor,  and  using  other  approved  inodes  of  recover¬ 
ing  persons  from  fainting,  and  finding  that  so  far  she  had  been  un¬ 
successful,  slie  opened  his  vest  and  shirt  bosom, — while  doing  this 
she  perceived  hanging  by  a  black  ribbon  around  his  neck,  a  minia¬ 
ture,  but  before  sbe  could  glance  at  the  features  he  had  grasped  it, 
and  was  looking  directly  at  her  eyes.  Apologizing  for  having  caus¬ 
ed  so  much  trouble,  (that  is,  for  fainting  I  sup|»o8c  he  meant,)  he 
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arose,  and  ciitlin<»  sliort  the  fathers’a  and  daughter’s  protestations 
of  eternal  gratitude,  hy  promising  to  call  at  their  residence  on  the 
morrow,  he  accepted  one  of  the  hundred  and  nine  invitations,  (that 
heinj(  exactly  the  nuinher  of  dwelling  houses  in  the  village)  to  stop 
the  night,  or  rather  morning,  at  their  houses,  and  took  his  leave. 
Laura  and  her  father  were  forthwith  conveyed  to  their  home, 
and  the  landlord  and  family  pieced  off  singly  to  different  dwell¬ 
ings.  Hut  though  the  strung!  r  had  taken  his  leave,  the  good 

people  of - were  determined  not  thus  to  leave  him  ; — from  that 

moment  he  had  hecome  public  j)roperty,  “  the  lion  of  the  day,”  or 
rather^^night,  and  had  his  carriage  been  at  hand  they  would  have 
compelled  him  to  take  a  ride  sans  expense  and  sans  rpiadnipeds ;  but 
as  it  w  as,  they  contente<l  themselves  with  following  him  to  the  house 
ami  overpowering  him  with  thanks  for  thus  intrepidly  saving**  Miss 
i^auru,  the  good  Miss  Laura,”  w  ho  had  s(»  often  **  made  gruel  for 
sick  mother,  or  tended  sick  father,  or  sent  down  delicacies  for  sick 
sister,  or  given  them  seeds  for  their  garden,  or  loaned  them  books,” 
nr  ill  short  done  all  the  ten  thousands  kind  services,  w  hich  any  kind 
hearted  woman  w  ho  is  not  too  much  taken  up  with  watching  the 
roncerns  of  her  neighbors,  and  neglecting  her  ow  n,  can  do,  if  living 
in  a  village.  At  length  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  rest. 

Now,  breaks  out  my  remler,  w  ith  a  toss  of  the  head — **  Psha  !  the 
rest  of  it  is  all  numinery,  the  two  fell  desperately  in  love  with  each 
other,  courted,  and  married,  and  “finis.”  Allow  me  kind  reader. 


very  gently  to  insinuate  (with  a  corresponding  toss  of head)  that  I 
scorn  your  assertion;  t/it/  beniine  does  not  fall  in  love  at  first  sight, 
even  under  such  circumstances,  let  me  tell  you.  “  Well,”  says  you, 
**  they  fall  in  ho  e  by  degrees  and  then  marry.”  I  bow'  to  your  pene¬ 
tration,  but  let  me  venture  to  ask,  w  hat  am  1  to  do  with  my  Wil¬ 
liam  Conover  ?  No,  no,  I  w  ill  take  good  care  of  him,  if  this  other 
hero  suffers  by  it.  lie  called  the  next  forenoon  to  ascertain  the 
state  <»f  Laura’s  health  after  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  night.  Af¬ 
ter  having  received  ardent  protestations  of  gratitude  from  both  fa¬ 
ther  and  daughter,  he  informed  them  that  the  destruction  of  the 
hotel,  and  (»f  his  wardrobe  would  cause  an  alteration  in  his  plans, 
anilpberelbre'that  his  present  call  would  be  a  farewell,  as  well  as  an 
introductory  vi.^it.  This  determiiration,  however,  he  was  fain  to  set 
aside  at  tlu'ir  urgent  request,  that  he  would  make  their  house  his 
home  f«)r  a  bnv  w  eeks  :  he  accordingly  remained,  and  sent  his  ser¬ 
vant  to  the  city  for  a  refit  of  wardrobe.  After  a  short  conversation, 
he  departeil  to  make  new  arrangements  concerning  his  carriage 
and  horses.  Pour  weeks  had  passed  away,  and  he  was  yet  a  visi¬ 
tor  at  Mr.  l)e’Ls|)erville’s,  spending  his  time  in  reading,  walking 
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and  tlie  |X)or  with  Laura, hihing,  hunting  or  playing 

chess  with  her  father,  who  liad  entirely  recovered  in  a  sh<»rt  lime 
uller  llic  occurring  of  tiie  accident. 

“  Mr.  MandeviJle,”  said  Laura  to  him  one  day,  “  have  you  e\er 
met  with  Mr.  Mandeville  of  North  (.'arolina,  so  celebrated  for  his 
oratorical  pow  ers 

“  1  have.” 

“  You  must  describe  him  to  me.  I  w  ill  tell  you  bow  I  have  pic¬ 
tured  liiin  in  iny  imagination.  Ho  has  a  noble  form,  a  piercing  eye, 
a  s|)eaking  countenance,  large  in  stature,  condescending  in  manners, 
and  jUKSsessing  a  voice  <»f  swrajdiic  tones.  This  is  the  only  idea  1 
can  form  of  a  man  jmssessing  his  powers  of  carrying  captive  the 
understanding  and  senses  of  his  audience, — by  the  bye  be  bears 
your  name,  is  he  your  relation  ?” 

“He  is.” 

“  Ah  !  I  never  once  su[)posed  it, — but  tell  me,  am  V  riglit  1” 

“  You  must  judge  for  yourself.” 

“  How  shall  1  for  I  have  never  seen  liim.” 

“  1  beg  pardon,  you  have.” 

“  Have,  w  hen  ?” 

“  i  am  the  man.” 

“  You  !  1  did  not  expect — that  is  1” — and  Laura  with  a  blushijig 
cheek  and  burning  brow  stammered  out  some  uuiatelligible  excuse 
for  her  previous  lavish  praise. 

That  night,  for  many  an  hour  after  retiring  to  her  couch,  Laura 
slumbered  not, — she  thought  often  of  M  illiam.  “  He  resembles,” 
said  she,  “  William  so  much  in  the  tone  of  bis  mind,  that  1  cannot 
help  fancying  myself  in  his  com])any ;  but  then  William’s  n:imc 
was  unknown  to  fame.  This  man  is  celebrated  for  his  talents, 
wealth,  and  a  soul  filled  w  ith  high  chivalric  feelings.  William  at 
times,  in  appearance,  a  mere  lady’s  man — this  man  converses  as  if 
aware,  that  coming  in  contact  with  his  gigantic  powers  of  mind, 
you  must  receive  a  benefit  by  the  meeting,  and  tliat  you,  not  he,  are 
the  favored  one.  William’s  mind  too,  though  original  and  of  high 
order,  w  as  not  so  commanding,  so  firm,  or  wrought  into  so  liigh  a 
state  of  cultivation  as  that  of  Mr.  Mandeville.  But  why  am  I  mak¬ 
ing  these  comparisons,  what  have  I  now  in  common  with  either, 
and  more  especially  with  this  man,  liaughty,  famed,  talented,  rich, 
and  an  aristocrat, — while  I  am  in  humble  station.  I’ll  think  no 
more  of  him.” 

But  she  did  think  more  of  liim, — a  half  breathed  wish  to  know 
whether  the  miniature  that  bung  upon  his  breast  was  the  picture  of 
a  mother,  sister,  or  of  the  lady  of  liis  love,  and  blushing,  even  in  the 
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silent  HoiitiiOe  of  lior  chamber,  at  such  a  thought,  she  turned  her  face 
towiinlM  the  pillow  and  j^iniirht  forpr<‘t  fill  ness  in  repose,  hut  even  her 
sleep  was  iiiin‘/led  with  dreams  of  him.  (lirl  !  *rirl  !  1  fear  that 
thou  while  basking  in  the  surpassing  l)rilliancy  (d’  the  present  lu- 
iniiiarv,  art  rapidly  sinkin"  beneath  oblivion’s  waters,  the  ineinory 
of  that  former  and  less  brilliant  orb  that  in  times  past  so  da/zled  thy 
vision  !  ^  es,  when  a  jrirl  has  Iiejjan  to  draw  comparisons  between 

two;  one  of  whom  she  has  hitherto  thought  superior  to  all  others, 
and  these  comparisons  invariably  operate  to  the  disadvanta*re  ofthc 
former,  methinks  it  will  not  he  Ion"  (provided  the  latter  may  wish 
for  such  a  chanire)  ere  his  star  must  <|uail  before  the  new  ascendant. 
Maiden,  maidirn,  beware  !  if  he  rmnain,  but  a  short  period  will 
ehijUM*  <Te  you  will  be  unable  to  say,  “  I  am  a  free  a"ent.”  ’Fhe 
eye  of  thy  miderstandifi"  will  be  "aided  by  his  opinion,  his  views 
fhy  views,  his  hop<‘S  thy  hopes,  and  his  fears  thy  fears,  and  he  thv 
standard  and  thy  idol.  Watch  well  then,  ere  you  bestow  u])on  him 
woman's  hi"hest,  noblest  "ift,  the  ardent  love,  from  the  fountain  of 
an  iintaintiMl  heart, — lest  thou  be  <loomed  to  feel  the  bitterest, 
deadli(‘st  pan"  that  earth  born  bein"s  know' — the  miserv  of  mire- 
ipiited  love  ! 

He  did  remain — months  had  passed,  and  he  still  was  a  dweller  in 
her  father’s  house.  Ami  when  1  say  that  he  was  the  daily  compan¬ 
ion  of  her  walks,  that  he  daily  spent  hours  in  readiii"  for  her 
amusement  her  favorite  authors,  causin"  her  to  discover  in  them,  by 
the  melody  of  his  voice,  and  by  his  uncommon  lexical  powers,  (for 
few  coidd  e<|ual  him  in  readiii")  new’  beauties.  That  she  often  for 
hours,  with  untirin",  admiriii"  w  atchfulness  listened  to  Ins  voice,  as 
he  unfolded  to  her  in  the  simplest  manner,  the  most  intricate  sub¬ 
jects,  and  now',  w  ith  an  eye  beamiii"  w  ith  the  fire  of  intellect,  and  a 
face  "lowiii"  w  ith  enthusiasm,  spoke  in  ilefence  of  his  country’s  lit- 
eraliin*,  and  then  indul"in"  his  imagination  in  its  most  poetic  flight, 
would  picture  forth  the  future  glorious  destiny  of  his  country  in 
times  hereafter.  Need  I  say  that  she  loved  him  ;  the  past  was  all 
forgotten,  slui  knew  that  she  had  found  her  mate,  one  with  whom 
her  soul  could  hold  communion. 

I\ow,  kind  readers,  w  ho  have  threaded  thus  far  the  w  indings  of 
ruy  sketch,  I  have  finished, — but  will  give  one  short  scene  as  the 
periotl  to  my  tale. 

“  Dear  Laura,”  said  he,  taking  her  unresisting  hand,  “  there  was 
one  in  times  past  who  knelt  at  thy  feet  with  no  common  adoration, 
— led  astray  by  the  ardor  of  his  feelings,  he  had  siifiposed  that  he, 
poor  and  lowly,  yet  conscious  of  talents  and  proud  of  soul,  might 
wed  with  the  daughter  of  Henry  Dc’Espcrville, — n;iy  Laura,  par- 
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(Ion  my  speech  and  let  me  tinisli.  Hnt  you,  aware  of  your  father's 
prejudices,  and  seeing;  the  future  with  a  more  unclouded  eye  than 
his  own,  hade  him  ^o  forth  and  win  wealth  and  fame  and  then  re¬ 
turn.  lie  went  forth  from  your  presence  with  the  accents  of  d(?s- 
pair  upon  his  tonjrue,  for  he  had  fancied  that  he  beheld  the  jjlancti 
of  scorn  in  yonr  eye.”  “Nay!  nay!'’  interrupted  Laura,  in  hi*r 
(“ajrerncss  to  vindicate  her  conduct,  unconscious  of  the  avowal  slic 
wonid  make,  I  did  not  scorn  him,  I  thought  more  of  him  tlian  all 
tin*  earth  beside,  except  my  father — and  a  few'  friends,”  added  she, 
deeply  hlushin^.  , 

“  Lady,  he  became  conscious  of  it  after  reflection — he  departed 
for  the  south, — he  now'  is  wealthy,  beyond  his  former  hopes  :  he 
hears  too  a  name  not  unknown  to  fame.  Lady,  1  am  here  to  plead 
his  suit  !  may  he  hope  V* 

“  Mr.  iMandeville,  delicacy  forbids  it, — if  I  refused  him  when  1 
was  rich  and  he  poor,  shall  I  accept  his  suit  when  he  possesses 
w  ealth  and  T  have  none  1” 

“  Miss  Laura  you  are  aw'are  that  that  consideration  w'ould  never, 
in  his  mind,  hear  a  feather’s  weij^ht,  and  should  not  in  your  ow  n.” 

“  YOu  are  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  your  friend,”  said 
Laura,  p(*rhaps  a  little  vexed  that  he  should  plead  another’s  cause. 

“  I  plead  no  other’s  cause,  1  plead  my  own, — aj^ain  I  ask  dear 
Laura,  may  I  hope  ?” 

“  Ml  lat  !  are  you  M’illiam  Conover  ?” 

“  I  w  as.” 

“  And  am  ?” 

“Mr.  iMandeville, — what  says  my  Laura?” 

*  «  *  « 

There  w  as  a  wedding  at  the  house  of  Mr.  De‘Esperville  a  month 
from  that  day. 

Bangor,  G.  B.  A. 
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A  hrltf  History  in  three  parts — with  a  Sequel. 

Written  for  an  Album,  bj  a  Gentleman  of  Portland. 

PART  1 — L  o  V  E  . 

A  G I. A. MCE — a*  tliou^lit — a  blow  ! 

It  Btin^a  him  to  the  core  ! 

A  quratinn — w  ill  iL  lay  him  low  ? 

Or  will  time  heal  it  o’er  ^ 

He  kindlea  at  the  name — 
lie  aita  and  thinks  apart : 

Time  blows  and  blow's  it  to  a  flame — 

It  burns  within  his  heart. 

He  loves  it,  though  it  burns, 

And  nursus  it  with  earo. 

Feeding  the  blissful  pain,  by  turns, 

Witli  hope  and  with  despair. 

PART  II — COURTSHIP.' 

Sonnets  and  serenades — 

Sighs,  glances,  tears,  and  vows, 

Gif\s,  tokens.  Souvenirs,  parades, 

And  courtesies  and  bows. 

A  purpose  and  a  prayer — 

The  stars  are  in  the  sky — 

He  w'onders  how  even  hope  should  dare 
To  let  him  aim  so  high  ! 

Still  ho{>e  allures  and  flatters. 

And  doubt  just  makes  him  bold. 

And  so,  w'ith  passion  all  in  tatters. 

The  trembling  tale  is  told. 

Apologies  and  blushes, 

Soft  looks,  averted  eyes — 

Each  heart  into  the  other  rushes — 

Each  yields — and  wins — a  prize  ! 

PART  A  R  R  I  AO  K  . 

A  gathering  of  fond  friends — 

Brief,  solemn  words,  and  prayer  • 

A  trembling  to  the  fingers*  ends. 

As  hand  in  hand  they  swear  ! 

Sweet  cake,  sweet  wine,  sweet  kisses — 

And  so  the  deed  is  done ! 

Now,  for  life’s  woes  and  blisses, 

The  wedded  two  are  one. 
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And  down  the  shining  stream 
They  launch  their  buoyant  skiff. 

Blest,  if  they  may  but  trust  hojie’s  dream — 
But  ah  !  truth  echoes  IF  ! 

s  E  q  u  c  L — I  F  . 

If  health  be  firm — if  friends  Ik;  true — 

If  8«‘lf  be  well  controlled  : 

If  tastes  be  pure — if  wants  be  few. 

And  not  too  often  told  : 

If  reason  always  rule  the  heart. 

And  passions  own  its  sway — 

If  love  for-aye  to  life  impart 
The  zest  it  does  to-day. — 

If  Providence,  with  parent  care. 

Mete  out  the  varying  lot, 

While  meek  contentment  bows  to  share 
The  palace,  or  the  cot — 

And  oh  !  if  Faith,  sublime  and  clear, 

The  spirit  upward  guide — 

Then  blest  indeed,  and  blest  fore’er. 

The  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride  ! 


THE  DAUGHTEirS  LOVE. 


**  Nay,  my  daughters,”  said  the  female  sojourner,  of  Betldehem' 
Judah,  “  let  us  turn  aside  and  rest  by  yonder  cool  fountain,  while 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  is  upon  us.”  So  they  turned  aside 
and  shook  themselves  from  the  dust,  and  set  down  to  rest  beneath 
the  sycamine  trees  of  the  valley  of  cool  waters, — how  lovely  was  the 
prospect  around  them.  A  few  furlongs  to  their  right  the  mountains  of 
Moab  rose  up,  a  magnificent  and  variegated  picture  of  sterility  and 
bloom.  Here,  the  rocks,  laid  bare  by  the  chaos  hand  of  the  deluge, 
gave  a  grand  and  sublime  coloring  to  the  scene, — while  stretched 
out  beneath  it  lay  the  verdant  plain  where  the  shepherd  watched 
his  numerous  Hock,  as  he  reclined  beneath  the  spreading  branches 
of  the  palm-tree,  and  tuned  his  harp  or  raised  his  voice  in  song. 
Yonder,  a  tall  grove  of  palm  trees  hide,  but  cannot  conceal  a  sweet 
cottage-home,  surrounded  by  terraced  gardens  and  fruitful  vineyards, 
and  there  far  up  the  mountain  cliHT  the  daring  hunter  leaps  from 
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nK!k  lo  rock  :itHl  Hpccils  liis  arrow  to  llic  sun*  <lrath  of  liis  iinwittint: 
\irtiin.  On  tlicir  left,  the  prospect,  though  less  irrand,  was  not  less 
lovely, — the  plain  was  spread  out  like  a  ricli  landscape  to  their 
view,  adorned  with  smiling  rotta«res,  hlooinin^  jrardens  and  fruitful 
vim-yards. 

Suninier  was  drawiiiff  towjirds  its  close, — the  harvest  was  already 
hejriiininjr  to  uhiten,  ami  the  voice  of  the  early  reapers  was  he*ard 
ill  the  fields  ;  hut  all  unlieedin^  fell  the  eye  of  the  sojourners — alike 
on  the  irrandeiir  of  the  nioiintain,  and  the  calim-r  heaiity  of  the  val¬ 
ley  scene.  I)ee*p  thoujrhts  were  at  their  h(?arts — the  cherished  reniein- 
hrances  of  voiithfiil  vears,  were  h<‘ckoiiin<r  them  hack  to  the  scenes 
and  spots  which  they  had  hallowed — while  the  strong  attachineiits 
uhich  hind  the  heart  in  inatiirer  life,  were  hiddin^  thens 

Cliiuj  to  lt»o  trlfd  friend  wherever  yc  go — 

And  call  no  where  home  which  love  makes  not  so. 


('onllicting  emotions  overpowered  them,  and  they  lifted  up 
their  voice's  ami  wept.  ^  es,  amidst  the  son*^  of  birds  and  the  joy¬ 
ous  laiiirli  of  the  reaper — beside  tbe  biirstiiii;  slu-af  and  tbe  full 
horn  of  plenty — bi.-neath  the  refreshing  shade  and  hy  the  cool  bub- 
bling  fountain — i*ven  in  (hat  Paradise  of  (-arth  was  the  voice;  of  lam¬ 
entation, — the  bitt<*r  tears  of  human  grief.  It  is  ev<*r  so.  And  truly 
tlu*y  had  cause  for  ti'ars  ;  \aomi  had  gone  out  full,  and  was  re-turn- 
ing  e-mpty — the  hand  of  death  had  b(;en  laid  upon  h(*r  husband, 
wbib;  yet  a  sojourner  among  strangers:.  And  while  slu;  bowed  ln*r 
h(*art  in  resignation  to  the  stroke,  and  turned  for  e-onsolation  to  her 


tuo  sons, — tlu-y  too  were;  swallow<*d  up  by  tbe  iinsatiabh*  cannibal 
who  gorge's  himse'lf  <»n  the  faire'st  ami  best  ed’  Ininian  kind  and  still 


ciie's  give;  !  give  ! 


She  was  be-reaved  of  her  children,  and  bitter  in- 


eh'e'il  we're  the  wate'rs  of  her  cup, — yet  she  still  had  he*r  sends  wive-s’ 
te»  cennfort  her,  ami  the  sentiment — nay  the  princijile,  which  last 
expire'M  in  the'  female  lireast — the  love  eif  home — the  Jirst  home* — 
the;  re'ligiou  of  our  father’s  anel  the  frienels  e>f  enir  childheioel,  ever 


calnie'r  anel  longer  love*d  than  enight  which  after  life  present, — tshis 
Ice'ling  of  ane*ctie>n  for  the  halle)weel  scenes  of  early  life  awoke  in 
her  bosom,  and  she  ele'termineel  to  take  her  twei  elaughters  and  re¬ 


turn  to  the*  lanel  e>f  Judah.  Put  while  the  rays  eif  he)pe‘  were  light¬ 
ing  up  the*  isedateel  be)se>m  of  the  mother,  grief  sat  heavy  at  her  elaugh- 
te'rs’  hearts,  ami  they  wept.  IVaeuni  saw  her  erreir — she  saw  that 
the  country  which  was  a  lanel  eif  strangers  te)  her,  was  even  the  home 
which  she*  so  fonelly  soiiglit  feir  her  Moabitish  elaughters-in-law,  ami 
she  felt  that  she  was  taxing  too  much  of  their  alVectie^n, — that  she 
must  eve'll  biel  farewell  to  all  that  reinaineel  of  her  euice  happy  fam¬ 
ily,  and  go  forth  alom*.  She  areise  ami  kissed  her  elaughters,  ami 
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sa'hl, — “  *;(),  return  each  to  lier  mother’s  house,  ami  the  Lord  deal 
kindly  with  you,  as  yo  have  tlealt  with  the  dead  and  witli  me,**  and 
tliey  lilted  up  their  vcuces  and  wej)t.  And  the  daii<;hters  said — 
“  nay,  hut  we  will  reverence  our  mother  though  sadness  is  in  our 
hearts  that  we  leave  our  father-land  :  surely  will  we  return  with  thee 
to  thy  people.”  Hut  \aoini  said  “  turn  again,  my  daughters,  for  it 
grieveth  me  much  for  your  sakes  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  gone 
out  airainst  me.”  Then  Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law,  and  turn¬ 
ed  again  to  the  land  of  her  father’s, — to  the  bosom  of  her  family, — 
hut  Ruth  reniaine<l.  And  Naomi  said,  “see,  thy  sister  has  gone 
hack  to  her  people  and  her  Gods.  Farewell  my  daughter,  return 
thou  after  thy  sister-in-law,  and  the  God  of  our  father’s  be  with 
thee.”  Hut  the  heroic  and  affectionate  girl  answered  “  entreat  me 
not  to  leave  thee  or  to  return  from  following  after  thee,  for  where 
thou  goest  1  w  ill  go,  and  w  here  thou  lodgest  I  w  ill  lodge ;  thy  peo¬ 
ple  sludl  be  my  j)eople,  and  thy  God  my  God  ;  the  Lord  reward  me 
evil  if  aught  hut  death  part  me  and  thee.”  Then  Naomi  ceased  to 
urge  her  return,  and  they  two  went  together  and  returned  to  Heth- 
lehem-Judah,  and  her  fdial  affection  was  rewarded  with  abundant 
happiness  in  the  land  of  her  adoption. 


THE  LONG  AHSENT  ONE. 

Where  art  thou — unforgotten  one  ? 

Hath  busy  memory 
No  talisman  of  days  by-gone 
Hallowing  the  past  to  thee  ? 

IVc  have — the  love  we  bore  thee  once 
’Midst  joy’s  and  flowers’  bloom, 

Is  glowing  still  as  brightly  now 
In  withered  lonely  home. 

Where  art  thou — on  the  stormy  deep  ? 
Perchance  the  waves  arc  roaring, 

Whilst  thou  thy  lonely  watches  keep. 

And  the  clouds  their  wrath  are  pouring 
Upon  thy  head — rucst  thou  not  the  day 
When  the  bright  but  changeful  tide 
Lured  thee  from  thy  father-land  away. 

And  thy  mother’s  calm  fireside  ? 

Come  back,  come  back,  and  the  song  of  joy 
Shall  greet  our  ears  once  more. 

Our  mother  shall  bless  her  darling  boy, 

HI 
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And  tmile  t«  she  imiled  of  jore  ; 

And  love  nliall  ait  hj  our  happy  hearth, 

And  her  voice  shall  be  tuned  to  tones  of  mirth, 
And  music  and  Bong  again  shall  be. 

C'ome  back,  we  only  wait  for  thee. 


RECOLLECTION. 

It  is  sweet  to  think  of  by-g^nc  days,  and  like  the  traveler,  occa- 
sioBuIly  to  stop  in  our  onward  course,  and  east  a  glance  at  the 
dim  but  variegated  past.  For  however  dark  may  have  been  our  earth¬ 
ly  pilgrimage,  and  however  few  the  flowers  which  may  have  decked 
our  toilsome  path,  yet  all  may  descry  some  spots  of  green  and  lux¬ 
uriant  beauty,  and  may  again  hold  deep  and  hallowed  communion 
with  those  whose  love  w  as,  to  them,  a  lamp  of  magic  brightness, 
but  who  have  now  cast  off  the  habiliments  of  earth,  to  mingle  with 
angel  spirits  in  higher  and  holier  scenes.  Evening  is  the  hour) 
above  all  others,  when  we  are  best  prepared  to  look  w  ith  calmness 
upon  the  picture  w  hich  Recollection  is  ever  ready  to  spread  out  be¬ 
fore  us,  for  there  is  something  in  the  holy  stillness  of  that  hour, 
which  breathes  of  beauty  and  grandeur  unallied  to  earth,  and  even 
to  the  troubled  heart,  w  akes  up  a  vision  of  etherial  loveliness.  The 
voices  of  those  long  since  departed  may  again  come  hack,  like  the 
plaintive  breathings  of  the  evening  lute,  or  the  faint  echoes  of  the 
distant  hell, — and  forms  of  beauty,  though  long  since  shrouded  in 
the  tomb,  may  again  pass  before  us  in  all  their  pristine  loveliness. 
I  never  look  upon  the  g(»ldcn  path  of  the  descending  sun,  nor  w  atch 
the  sober  pace  of  majestic  night,  without  going  hack  to  by-gone 
days, — and  though  I  may  only  sec  the  dim  outlines  of  scenes  once 
familiar,  yet  all  arc  too  vividly  bright  to  gaze  upon  unmoved  ;  my 
native  village  again  stands  forth  in  all  its  beauty — there  is  the  velvet 
green — the  deep  shaded 'glen — the  bubbling  brook,  and  the  lonely 
cypress,  that  used  to  cast  its  sombre  shade  over  the  sleeping  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  our  hallowed  church-yard.  I  again  see  the  sparkling  eye 
of  that  lovely  little  hoy,  who  once  ran  towards  me  exclaiming, 
“Cousin,  1  have  gathered  all  my  mother’s  flowers  for  our  Mavwlay 
queen.”  And  still  more  vividly,  docs  Recollection  paint  the  half 
smiling,  half  reproachful  look  of  that  gentle  mother,  when  she  saw 
the  dilapitated  state  of  her  poor  crest  fallen  rose-bush, — but  that 
feigned  look  of  sorrow,  was  hut  the  prelude  to  deep  and  heart-felt 
sadness,  and  those  withering  leaves  were  oracles  which  even  then. 
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nii^ht  have  been  whispering  presentiments  of  ill,  for  scarcely  wag 
our  holiday  past,  ere  the  lovely  little  gleaner  was  “  no  more,”  and 
our  May-wreath  was  cast,  ns  a  sad  memorial,  upon  his  early  grave. 

**  And  then  I  think  of  one,  who,  in  her  youthful  beauty  died, 

The  fair  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my  side. 

In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her  when  the  forest  cast  the  leaf, 

And  wept  that  one  so  lovely,  should  have  a  life  so  brief.” 

Miranda  was  my  sister’.s  friend,  and  several  years  older  than  my¬ 
self, — yet  her  name  is  blended  with  some  of  the  sweetest  and  sad¬ 
dest  recollections  of  other  years.  I  can  remember  when  she  first 
came  to  our  village, — it  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  and  we 
were  listening  to  the  “  Whij)-poor-will’s  lone  wail,”  when  a  single 
chaise  drove  up  to  the  house  opposite  our  own.  “Then  I  suppose 
she  has  come,”  said  my  mother,  as  a  tall  man  liAed  a  little  girl  from 
the  chaise,  and  presented  her  to  Mrs.  G.,  who  was  waiting  at  the 
door.  “  Who  has  come,  mamma  ?”  said  my  sister.  “  Little  Mi¬ 
randa  L.,  do  you  see  that  she  is  dressed  in  mourning  ?  the  poor  lit¬ 
tle  girl  is  an  orphan,  and  I  shall  expect  you  all  to  he  very  kind  to 
her.”  Years  passed  on,  ere  the  little  stranger  had  become  a  gener¬ 
al  favorite.  N(»thing  could  be  done  without  her  counsel  and  assis¬ 
tance,  and  certainly  a  fairer  flower  was  never  “born  to  blush  un¬ 
seen,  or  w  aste  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air.”  I  can  even  now  see 
her  beautiful  serene  countenance,  beaming  with  kindness  and  love, 
even  on  those  by  whom  she  had  been  deeply  and  unprovokedly  in¬ 
jured.  Her  heart  w  as  an  overflowing  fountain  of  benevolence,  the 
broad  streams  of  w  hich,  struggled  to  flow  forth  and  cheer,  and  bless 
the  world, — hut  this  could  never  he, — she  was  like  one  of  those  beau¬ 
tiful  gems,  w  hich  must  forever  lie  unknown  and  unvalued,  upon  the 
ocean’s  bed,  or  like  a  glorious  star,  whose  radiance  is  continually 
lost  upon  intervening  clouds ;  but  there  was  one  who  used  to  gaze 
with  rapture  upon  her  glowing  cheek,  as  she  would  smilingly  lend 
him  her  hand  for  the  evening  dance.  She  thought  that  Henry  loved 
her,  and  so  did  every  one  else, — but  those  who  knew  that  he  loved 
his  own  dear  self  better  than  even  the  joys  of  Heaven  or  the  saints 
in  light.  He  might  have  loved  her,  for  there  were  but  few  who  did 
not, — hut  liis  w  as  that  cold,  calculating  love,  which  can  he  as  easily 
transferred  as  any  other  external  ornament, — but  her’s  was  the  deep 
confiding  affection  of  the  heart — too  deep  and  pure  for  earth,  and 
of  a  kind  perhaps  hut  rarely  found  among  the  plodding  itihabilants 
of  this  plodding  world ;  but  she  was  not  doomed  to  become  united 
to  a  spirit  so  uncongenial,  for  consumption  was  opening  to  her  the 
gates  of  unclouded  bliss,  and  preparing  her  to  participate  in  the 
beatific  visions  of  undying  love.  Henry  saw  that  the  rose  was  fast 
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fading  from  her  check,  and  life  was  flickering,  like  the  ex|iiriiig  tn* 
|Kjr  in  iu  socket,  and  what  course  could  he  pursue  more  like  his  un¬ 
feeling  self,  than  the  one  which  he  immediately  adopted,  wliich  was 
to  engage  himself  to  Julia  R.,  the  new  coiner,  and  the  village  bcdle. 
Miranda  was  reclining  on  her  bed,  and  her  dear  friend,  seated  be¬ 
side  her,  when  Henry  rode  by  with  his  new  love — their  merry  voices 
unchecked  by  the  muffled  knocker  and  closely  curtained  windows  of 
Mrs.  (jr’s  house.  Miranda  turned  with  a  mournful  smile  towards 
her  friend,  and  pointing  upward,  said,  1  had  not  thought  that  those 
happy  voices  could  have  cast  so  dark  a  cloud  upon  the  bright  pros¬ 
pect  Mere,  but  it  is  passing  away,  and  a//  will  be  over  soon — but 
dearest,  1  should  like  once  more  to  look  at  the  setting  sun — will 
you  place  my  chair  by  the  window  ?  and  then  w  e  will  talk  of  that 
love  which  is  stronger  than  death,  which  many  water's  cannot 
ffuench,  neither  the  floods  drown.”  Her  friend  obeyed,  but  scarcely 
hod  she  raised  the  curtain,  that  the  dying  girl  might  enjoy  that  glo¬ 
rious  sunset  ere  Henry  returned,  talking  in  the  same  loud  and  ani¬ 
mated  strain.  '‘Drop  the  curtain  love,”  said  Miranda,  "  and  lend 
mo  your  arm ;  I  must  go  back  to  my  couch, — but  do  not  weep,  for 
though  I  am  too  weak  to  see  the  sun  set,  we  shall  ere  long  gaze  to¬ 
gether  upon  Q  scene  of  surpassing  brightness,  and  drink  the  full  cup 
of  bliss  without  any  mixture  of  bitterness.” 

The  evening  had  come,  and  but  one  lonely  taper  w  as  gleaming 
from  the  solitary  room,  where  the  lovely  Miranda  was  fast  sinking 
into  the  embraces  of  death.  Henry  passed  the  house  ns  some  one 
was  entering  the  gate,  and  mechanically  enquired — “  How  is  Mi¬ 
randa  1”  “  She  is  dying,”  W'as  the  answer.  “  Dying,”  said  he, 

with  some  trepidation, — “  do  you  think  that  I  could  see  her?”  He 
followed  to  the  chamber,  without  w  aiting  for  an  answer, — and  stood 
among  the  group  of  true  friends,  w  hose  tears  of  heartfelt  sorrow 
seemed  to  reproach  so  unceremonious  an  intrusion.  Hut  whether 
it  was  tlie  sight  of  one  so  lovely,  just  passing  away  from  earth,  or 
the  bitter  recollection  of  his  owm  broken  vows  and  cruel  neglect,  of 
one  who  luul  loved  him  so  deeply  and  constantly  : — whether  it  w  ere 
one  or  all  of  these  considerations  w  Inch  called  forth  tender  emo¬ 
tions  from  so  hard  a  heart — w’ejtnow  not;  but  tears  chased  one 
another  down  his  cheeks  ns  he  tremblingly  took  Miranda’s  hand 
and  in  a  subdued  tone,  enquired  if  she  knew  him.  “  Know  you  ! 
Henry,”  said  she,  “  yes,  I  cannot  easily  forget  my  friends, — and 
then  added,  in  a  deep  and  fervent  tone — “  may  (lod  forgive  and 
bless  you.”  These  wore  the  last  words  she  spake.  Her  fluttering 
spirit  was  soon  unloosed  from  earth,  to  mingle  in  the  higher  and  ho¬ 
lier  joys  of  those  who  arc  '  clothed  upon  with  immortality.’  Henry 
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wns  soon  after  inarricil  to  Julia  H.,  who,  in  one  sliort  year  was  laid 
beside  Miranda  in  the  village  church-yard.  We  know  not  whither 
he  has  bent  his  steps,  or  what  has  been  Ids  fate, — hut  we  w  ould  ask 
for  no  .one  jjreater  joy  or  sorrow,  than  to  look  at  evening  on  the 
tlini  picture  of  Recollection. 

M.\kv. 
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Far  over  the  era 
Summer’s  gay  binls  arc  gone, 

And  ayo  gloomily 
Grim  winter  comes  on — 

Shrouding  the  mountain 
And  hiding  the  brake, 

Sealing  the  fountain 
And  casing  the  lake. 

Feelest  thou  sadness 
That  summer  is  fled  ? 

Was  there  nothing  but  gladness 
As  onward  he  sped  ? 

Ah  !  too  little  of  Heaven 
Is  here  on  the  earth. 

That  a  season  is  given 
In  which  tears  flow  not  forth. 

Then  wherefore  is  wdnter 
Less  cherished  than — ayo 

Summer’s  green  merry  season, 

All  blooming  and  gay. 

What  though  bleak  be  the  mount'd n 
And  shrill  be  tlie  wind  ? 

If  bliss  has  its  fountain 
And  source  in  the  mind. 

Ah  !  bliss  to  the  many 
Is  only  the  view, 

Which  tliey  catch  as  they’re  {>assiog 
Life’s  brilliant  scenes  through. 

Bright  visions  reflect 
On  our  hearts  their  gay  bloom. 

And  dark  ones  but  wrap  us  up 
More  in  tlieir  gloom. 


THE  UNHAPPY  CHOICE. 
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M  ARV  L - ,  wiiH  the  eldest  di'iiightcr  of  a  plain  New  England  far¬ 

mer,  who  w  as  more  noted  for  sound,  common  sense,  than  for  those 
«|iialities  which  pass  with  the  world  for  greatness, — and  which  tend 
to  spread  a  halo  of  false  consequence  unmnd  the  lucky  wight  who 
possesses  them.  She  W'ns  young,  and  modest,  and  beautiful.  The 
stores  of  her  mind  were  of  that  kind  which  do  not  prompt  to  the 
display  of  personal  charms — ami  force  their  possessor  into  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  fashionable  folly.  She  was  sensible  and  intelligent, — hut 
neither  brilliant  nor  gay.  In  managing  the  concerns  of  her  father’s 
family,  she  was  beloved  by  her  younger  sisters  and  brothers,  as  well 
as  by  those  neighbors  whose  contiguity  rendered  them  familiar, — 
whose  ac(piaintaiice  and  esteem  she  had  gained  ami  valued.  Mary 
li,  w  as  one  of  those  easy  and  amiable  girls,  w  ho  never  pride  them¬ 
selves  with  the  idea  that  they  are  the  idols  f>f  the  village — the  ob¬ 
jects  tow  ard  w  hich  all  eyej»  are  turned.  She  did  not  spend  her  time 
in  promenading  the  streets,  sho))ping  and  making  calls,  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  seeing  and  being  seen — as  some  fashionable  h(dles  are  wont 
to  do.  (Of  course  no  olfence  will  be  taken  by  any  of  my  fair  read¬ 
ers  ;  far  he  it  from  me  to  speak  reproachfully.) 

Mary  was,  moreover,  emphatically,  truly,  a  “  a  home-body,” — to 
use  a  common  hut  homely  expression.  She  made  her  father’s  house 
her  palace — there  she  might  always  he  found— excepting  w  hen  duty 
and  common  civility  called  her  abroad.  Finally,  she  was  just  such 
a  girl  as  every  one  ac<piainted  with  her  character,  disposition,  affa¬ 
bility,  and  fine  moral  sense  must  admire.  Her  parents  w'ere  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  church,  and  had  attended  the  same  ministry,  from 
childhood.  Though  poor,  comparatively,  in  this  world’s  goods,  and 
pretending  to  take  no  account  of  wealth,  in  forming  their  judgment 
of  an  individual’s  character — they  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves,  did  suffer  “  lilthy  lucre”  to  he  uppermost  in  their  minds, 
whenever  the  thought  of  their  daughter’s  marriage  passed  through 
their  imaginations.  Such  is  the  magical  charm  of  wealth, — which 
may  w  ell  he  said  to  be  the  root  of  most  evils. 

Mary  L.  had  admirers,  hetween  two  of  whom  she  was  at  length 
to  choose,  both  of  w  horn  were  equally  desirous  of  obtaining  the  fair 
object  of  their  affections.  The  one — Charles  B.,  had  been  notori¬ 
ous  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  for  the  many  petty  villanies 
he  had  committed  :  apro|>os — some  of  them  could  hardly  be  called 
petty,  as  they  deserve  a  harsher  name.  Charles  possessed  a  hand- 
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some  property,  left  liiin  liy  liis  father;  l»ut,  like  to(»  many  yomiw 
men  of  hereditary  wealth,  he  beeame  fond  of  loose  amusements, — 
to  w  hich  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time.  A  lon^  sc¬ 
ries  of  dissipations  had  w  ell  ni*jh  ruined  him, — w  hen,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  an  esteemed  friend,  he  paused  in  his  career  of  vice, 
and  bepui  by  decrees,  to  retrain  his  former  place  in  society. 

The  other  suitor,  .lames  R.,  was  a  youiitf  man  w  hose  moral  and 
intellectual  endowments,  added  t<)  his  persevering  industry,  reiuler- 
ed  him  an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  Ilis  hope  of  wealth  and  ease,  was  founded  on  his  own  exer¬ 
tions, — which,  if  crowned  with  success,  would  most  certainly  find 
him  in  comfortable  circumstances,  when  overtaken  in  life's  career 
bv  old  age. 

One  of  these  two  individuals — w  hose  characters  w  ere  so  diamet¬ 
rically  opposite  to  each  other — Mary  was  called  upon  to  choose  for 
her  partner  through  life.  The  reader  may  well  imagine,  while  yet 
ignorant  of  the  sequel,  that  much  time  was  not  w  anting  for  consid¬ 
eration,  in  order  that  her  preference  might  he  given  to  James  R. 
Indeed,  such  would  probably  be  the  conclusion  of  every  person 
whose  hymeneal  connections  were  not  regulated  by  dollars  and 
cents.  Rut  alas !  Mary  made  choice  of  Charles  R.  This  error 
in  her  judgment  was  not  so  much  owing  to  ignorance  of  Charles’ 
true  character,  as  to  the  power  of  wealth,  and  the  vain  ho]M5  that 
his  bad  babits  had  been  abandoned.  She  was  deceived.*^  He  had 
abandoned,  it  is  true,  his  pernicious  practices  for  a  short  time, — but 
they  grew  upon  him  again  apace,  so  soon  as  he  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  hand  of  this  Jovely  girl.  The  first  bright  month  had 
hardly  passed,  ere  ('harles  R.  became  tired  of  his  honn* — I're  his 
lovely  w  ife  had  lamentable  cause  for  grief  in  his  nightly  ^'  absence 
and  dejected  countenance,  which  alas,  too  plainly  told  the  sad  tale 
of  her  husband’s  dissijiation.  Mary  was  unhappy.  She  had  hoped 
for  better  things.  A  few  years  only  had  passed  after  their  mar¬ 
riage,  before  her  husband  was  a  poor,  degraded,  pennyless  wretch; 
and  she  was  compelled  to  seek  a  shelter  from  the  storms  of  the 
world,  under  her  father’s  roof. 

Wealth — that  bitter  thing  to  many — which  stamps  “  disgrace  on 
man's  polluted  name,”  and  generates 

**  The  heart-born  anguiah  of  a  thouaancl  criea,” 

had  been  the  means  of  deceiving]one  of  the^“[faircst  of  the  fair,” — 
and  rendering  her  life  but  one  continued  scene  of  unhappiness — “  a 
barren  path,  a  wilderness.” 

“  While  memory  watched  o’er  the  aad  review, 

Of  joya  that  faded  like  the  morning  dew." 
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Many  were  tin*  pnii^H  that  .stuii^  the  heart  of  Mary, — but  it  was 
too  late  to  iiioiirii,  “  the  woes  of  human  kiml  she  was,  tlierefore, 
finally,  resigned  to  her  situation — not  failing,  however,  to  recollect 
the  young  man  whose  haml  she  had  refuseil ;  and  who,  at  this  time, 
is  not  iudy  a  man  of  atlluencc  hut  of  respectability.  “A  word  to 
the  wise  is  sutlicient.”  X. 
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“And  one  said  to  the  man  clothed  in  linen  wliich  was  on  the  waters  of  the 
river, — ‘  How  long  shall  it  be  to  the  end  of  these  wonders  ?*  ”  Dan.  12 — G. 

Bi.ess’o  spirit  hear  !  Thy  linen  robe 
Bright  emblem  of  iinspotU'd  purity, 

Is  waving  in  the  breeze,  and  thou  art  hov’ring 
N^ar  the  pearly  stream,  while  ev’ry  sparkling 
Wave  rolls  back,  and  listens  to  thy  voice. 

Then  8{>eak  to  us,  bless’d  spirit,  speak  ! 

And  say,  when  will  the  end  of  all  these  wonders  be  ? 

The  staUdy  ship  bounds  o’er  tlic  heaving  flood, 

And  gentle  zephyrs  mild  as  heaven’s 

Own  air,  w’aft  on  the  spoiler  to  his  destin’d  port — 

Why  should  he  land  on  yonder  golden  coast 
And  tear  the  mother  from  her  sleeping  balie  ? 

’Mid  palmy  groves  and  sweet  elysian  bow'ers 
To  bind  a  chain  upon  his  brother’s  hand. 

And  dare  to  stamp  the  cursed  name  of  slave 
Upon  the  spirit  God  has  rendered  free. 

We  fain  would  know  if  that  poor  negro’s  prayer 
Sinks  down  unheard  beneath  the  lurid  wave, 

While  borne  on  angels*  wings,  the  slightest  wish 
Of  piiier  Christians  finds  access  to  Heaven. 

Ob  tell  us,  if  that  gorgeous  temple 

In  the  skies,  affords  no  mansion  to  these 

Wretclied  ones,  who  sigh  for  freedom,  though 

It  be  of  death.  Say  spirit,  say,  if  there 

Will  never  be  an  hour,  when  the  wild  clarion  note 

Shall  cease,  when  the  olive  wreath  shall  bind 

His  brow.  Sweet  spirit  Hear  !  Thy  form 

Is  on  the  Good,  and  thou  art  gazing  through 

The  mysty  clouds  which  hide  the  future 

From  our  curioiu  glance.  Oh  tell  us  then 

If,  when  tlie  sun  and  stars  shall  pass  away, 

And  eartli,  shall  be,  as  if  it  had  not  besn. 

When,  dark  to  human  eye  shall  be  the  meteor’s 
Course,  and  all  is  shrouded  in  primeval  night. 


The 


Say,  will  there  U*  anotlier,  b^tUr  world,  where 
\\  ar  and  dire  oppiesiiiua,  may  not  come  ? 

It  inuat  be  so  !  but  wlieu,  when  almll  it  be. 

\\  e  lain  would  have  thee  now  unreal  thy  book 
And  read  to  Utf,  a  fairer,  brighter  page. 


Mart. 


Till:  TiMi:8. 


Wjikn  mail  was  created  free,  lie  was  entrusled  with  a  fearful 
powiT, — the  jioWiir  of  ahiisiiio-  his  liberty.  It  wiis  made  )M)ssihIe  for 
him  to  convert  every  blessing'  into  a  curse,  and  through  the  excess 
of  his  freedom,  to  become  the  most  abject  of  slaves.  Of  this  power 
he  has  always  show  ii  a  willingness  to  avail  himself, — having  hemi 
from  the  lirst  the  busy  author  of  his  own  ruin.  Aot  content  with 
the  privilege  of  doing  right,  he  has  chosen  to  prove  his  ability  of 
doing  wrong, — as  il’to  preserve  one’s  innocence  amidst  temptation, 
were  not  a  lietter  evidence  of  strength,  than  to  set  the  laws  of  rec¬ 
titude  at  deliance.  What  has  been,  still  is.  Men  do  now'  abuse 
their  liberty, — prefer  evil  to  good,  and  turn  good  into  evil.  Indi¬ 
viduals  practice  smdi  folly, — communities  arc  no  wiser  ;  and  at 
short  intervals,  the  mischit'fs  which  result  from  a  turhulent  spirit  of 
freedom,  almost  jProvoke  a  doubt  whether  this  gift  of  the  (’reator 
miglit  not  have  been  better  withheld.  Such  doubts  are  indeed  in¬ 
stantly  dispelled  by  reason,  but  the  occasions  which  call  iheni  up 
do  not  the  less  justily  serious  thought.  How  may  man  be  taught, 
and  how  persuadetl  to  limit  his  freedom,  so  that  it  may  always  be  a 
source  of  good  ?  is  a  ipiestion  w  hich  rises  into  importance,  and  tie- 
serves  attention,  as  w  e  perceive  his  liability  to  fall  a  victim  to  his 
endowments. 

This  disposition  of  man  to  overleap  the  restraints  which  bis  ow  n 
wisdom  should  erect  around  the  e\erei.>e  of  his  own  power,  seems 
at  times  to  pervadt;  a  whole  pt‘ople.  It  spreads  frtun  tuie  to  anoth¬ 
er  with  an  electric  rapidity, — brei‘ks  out  into  violence, — and  svv(>eps 
aw  ay  the  ccmiforts  along  with  the  properties  of  life.  At  such  times, 
it  behoov(?s  every  one  to  watch  himself,  lest  he  be  drawn  into  the 
current  of  law  lessness  ;  for  men  more  oflen  <*rr  through  sympathy 
w  ith  the  state  of  feeling  about  them,  tlian  through  delilM  rate  choit'o 
of  evil,  'rhe  w  isest  and  the  best  are  not  safe  against  either  the  fu¬ 
ry  or  the  cciiitagion  oi*  jtopular  disorder.  ^Fhe  counsel  w  hich  an 
Apostle  of  Christianity  lias  left  in  om*  of  his  letters  to  tlui  early  be- 
liev(*rs,  points  out  a  danger  against  whicb  no  one  in  modern  times 
should  think  himself  secure:  ‘As  free,  ami  not  using  vour  liberty 
fora  cloak  of  maliciousness,’  etc. 

Many  facets  ()f  recent  oc^currenee  are  united  to  give  a  peculiar  per¬ 
tinency  to  tliis  counsel,  at  the  present  time.  It  is  impossible  t<»  read 
or  hear  the  intelligema.*  which  comes  by  almost  every  mail  from  dif- 
fi'rent  ])arts  of  the  country,  and  not  feel  some  appreliensimi  re¬ 
specting  the  issue  of  that  (‘xuberant  liberty  by  which  this  land  is  dis¬ 
tinguished.  I'hat  its  worst  outrages  are  perpetrated  at  a  distance 
from  us,  should  not  prevent  our  taking  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
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qiicstioiin  of  duty  and  «:dVty  which  they  raise  ;  for  the  same  spirit 
which  is  now  nssuiiiin^T  tlie  most  disastrous  forms  of  expression  else¬ 
where,  has  manifested  itself  in  frantic  passion  under  our  own  eyes, 
and  may  still  ho  lieard  mutterini^  indistinct  purposes  of  mischief 
from  one  and  another  province  of  social  life.  I^'t  it  he  that  the 
anxiotics  which  many  feel  respectin'^  the  future  are  ^rroundless ; 
even  if  the  *  si::ns  of  the  tim(*s’  he  not  prc'^nant  with  warning,  still 
no  oin*  will  deny  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  commendahle  prudence  to 
streiiL^hrii  the  securities  of  peace  and  order.  Does  it  not  heeome 
aeeoiintahle  men,  to  whom  (i(»d  has  committCMl  the  care,  nottndy  of 
their  own,  hut  in  some  deuia  e  of  (me  another’s  welfare,  to  he  atten¬ 
tive  to  tin.*  conditions  of  tliinjrs  ahout  them,  hy  which,  unless  they 
exercise  that  control  w  hich  they  ought  to  take  into  their  own  hands, 
they  must  themselves  he  sulidmal  ? 

'The  oriirin  of  the  exeess(!s  hy  whicli  the  past  year  has  been  sig- 
nali/.ed,  is  not  of  ditVicult  discovery,  lint  it  is  a  common  mistake 
t(»  attrihute  such  violations  of  order  to  some  immediate  inlluence, 
which  only  (wplains  the  fact  of  their  appearance  at  the  time,  hut 
does  not  reveal  their  source.  Su|)ertieiai  observation  can  disccuii 
the  eireiimstances  which  precede  an  outbreak  of  popidar  feeling, 
and  hasty  judgment  pronounces  them  its  cause.  Its  oeca>ion  they 
are, — the  cause  of  that  particular  exhibition  of  a  spirit  w  hich  must 
have  |»rev  ionsly  existed  in  tin*  minds  oftlu?  people.  Hut  tliat  spirit, 
— whence  comes  it  ?  W  hat  «ra\e  it  a  bein:;  ?  What  nurs(*d  it  into 
strenL»^th,  and  prepared  it  for  the  mad  disclosure!  of  its  (‘n(*rgies  ? 
’riie  spirit  itself, — do  wc  understand  its  character  I  Do  we  know 
that  it  is  a  fierce  and  reckless  spirit,  destructive  of  honor,  and  fatal 
to  liberty  ?  Do  we  consider  that  its  smothered  violence  is  a  lesser 


evil  oidy  tlian  its  op<‘n  rage,  and  that  a  country  whose  citizens  al¬ 
low  it  an  abiding  place  in  their  bosoms  is  in  continual  danger  cd'the 
wor>t  calamities  which  can  visit  a  land  ?  'Fliis  spirit  will  find  oj>- 
poi  tnniti(‘s  of  clamor  and  niiselitef  in  ditlerent  conditions  of  society. 
In  a  season  (d'  mercantile  embarrassment,  it  will  taki!  advantage  of 
the  troubles  which  are  aeliially  felt,  and  endeavor  to  remedy  them 


by  sonn*  intenip<Tat<‘  movement,  that  will  only  incrc'asc*  the  distress 
which  it  .'dh’ires  as  tlu!  reason  of  its  int(!rf(*n‘nce  with  the  regular 


proeesM's  cd'the  social  state.  I»nt  in  a  time  cd’grcait  prosperity,  we 
SCO  that  it  is  as  n*adv  to  lav  hold  on  imaginary  grcninds  (d*  com- 


pluint,  and  to  undcTtakc*  some  w  ild  sehenu!  of  distributive  or  execu¬ 
tive  ju>tiee.  What  is  this  sjiirit  that  can  devastate*  that  w  Inch  is  fair, 
and  render  desedation  tcnhdd  more  gloomy?  In  learning  what  it 
is,  we  shall  learn  its  origin  and  its  cure. 

It  is  a  s/nrif  of  lairlrssnrs.^^ — that  will  not  bear  necessary  and 
pr(»per  restraints,  but  cboosos  to  be  suprenn!, — above  order, — aliove 
authority, — above  every  inthience,  human  or  divine,  that  could  curb 
its  important  purposes.  Ilence*\ve  must  look  for  its  origin  to  the 
want  of  those  principles  which  intelligc*nce  and  morality  tend  to 
fix  in  the  mind, — and  we  must  not  ho(»e  to  remedy  it,  till,  by  the 
dilfiisoin  of  th(*sc  powerful  agents,  we  have  made  the  people  capa¬ 
ble  of  understanding  their  own  interests,  and  governing  their  own 


passions. 

‘  As  free  hut  what  is  freedom  ?  In  our  sober  boars,  we  all 
know  tliat  it  is  not  the  liberty  of  doing  as  w  e  please,  regardless  alike 
of  the  pa>t  and  the  future.  Uiot  is  not  freedom.  Passion  is  not 
freedom.  To  be  free,  one  must  be  just.  Truth  and  freedom  go 
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tojjetlier  ;  so  that  la.*  lius  the  ino>t  JVeo<loin,  wliu  is  the  most 
<Ievot€;<.l  to  trutii.  I  low  few  of  those  wlio  lioast  of  tlieir  freeilom, 
jiereeive  or  ackiiou  ledire  this!  in  the  jiicl^inent  ot*  those  >\  hi»  alone 
uinlerstaiul  the  Ihll  nature  or  true  uses  ul’liherity,  it  is  a  trust  that 
should  he  prized,  and  not  a  toy  to  he  played  with,  nor  a  mask  to 
l’riy:hten  people  with.  It  is  too  sacred  to  he  abused,  as  it  is  too  pre¬ 
cious  to  he  lost.  ‘  rreedom, — man's  •^reat  endowment  and  his  «;lo- 
ry, — shall  it  he  made  his  <Iistrraee  and  ruin  V  such  iin|uiie,  when 
any  step  is  })roj)osed  that  woidd  turn  it  into  a  ‘cloud  of  malicious¬ 
ness and  the  <juestion  need  oidy  arise  in  their  minds,  for  them  to 
determine  what  course  they  shall  adopt. 

I ntellijrenee  and  moral  purity, — thest;  are  the  only  securities  of 
tlie  social  state,  and  these  onlv  so  far  as  they  are  dilVused.  Let  them 


hi'come  universal,  ami  the  country  is  safe.  INuice  and  jirosperity 
w  ait  on  their  extension.  N\  here  they  pr<‘vail,  misrule  hides  its  head, 
and  disorder  is  starved  to  deatli.  L(‘t  them  he  eonfmeil  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  and  all  the  sale‘;ruards  which  this  class  may  |)ro- 
vide  against  the  elfects  of  iirnorance  and  immorality  in  the  mnlti- 


tilde,  may  he  insullicient  for  tlieir  end. 
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— this  should  he  the  ohject  w  hieli  <*very  statesman  and  evm  y  j^ood 
citizen  should  keep  in  view.  Shame  on  tiie  mati  who  would  make 
the  passions  of  his  fellow’  men  the*  tools  of  his  amhition, — carvinj; 
out  I’or  himself  a  p!a<*e  ot*  lionor  w  itii  the  instruments  w  hich  they 
hlindly  put  into  his  hands  !  Ljtt  thv  ptoplc  hv  taught ^ — not  tin;  rudi¬ 
ments  of  knowledge,  merely, — ;just  lunv  to  read  enough  to  suck  in 
the  poison  of  a  corrupt  ])ress,  or  to  understand  the  use  of  lii»un*s  so 
far,  that  they  can  calcuiatcj  the  pecuniary  value  of  their  lime, — hut 
knowh'djfe  itself, — the  meaning  and  relations  of  thinj^s.  Let  them 
he  tautjht  to  think, — to  think!  How  few  have  ever  leariu*d  what  it 


is  to  think  ! 


Their  minds  move  like  the  horse  that  turns  the  wht‘el 


on  which  he  stands, — <*ver  doinif  the  same  thintr,  hut  never  advanc- 
inj^  a  sin^ijle  step.  In  both  cases  tliere  is  weariness,  hut  in  neither 
is  there  projjress.  Give  the  people  knowledj^e,  without  delay  and 
without  stint  !  C«ive  them  as  much  as  they  can  hear.  'J'hey  can 
hear  more  tlian  yon  will  he  hold  or  wise  enoii‘;h  to  ;rive  them.  (If 
all  fears  tlie  most  idle  is  fear  of  spreadinir  too  thoroujLrh  an  educa¬ 
tion  throm^h  tlu^  land.  Welcome  the  tinn*, — would  that  it  mijrht 
arrive  before*  the  autumn  lea\es  have  strewn  the  {rround  ! — w  hen  the 
people  shall  he  ahle  to  rimson  on  e\ery  practical  cpiestion,  with 
sound  ]>rinciples  for  their  premises,  and  pertinent  facts  for  their  il¬ 
lustrations.  It  is  the  w  ant  of  such  ahility,  w  hich  produces  disipiict 
and  violence.  It  is  a  ‘  little  know  ledj^e'  that  is  a  ‘  danjrerous  thin*^.’ 
Teach  men  as  much  as  they  ou^ht  to  know*, — and  as  one  mij^ht 
know’,  at  an  incredihly  small  e\’|)ense  of  time  and  money,  if  proper 
methods  were  adopted, — and  they  would  as  soon  cut  olV  their  ri»rht 
arms,  as  join  or  endure  tumultuary  outrage.  Improve  our  systems 
of  education,  then.  They  are  still  miserahly  defective. 

Vet  intellij^ence  alone  is  hut  a  partial  security  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  order,  w  hen  such  ])assions  as  w  e  are  all  conscious  of  posses¬ 
sing’,  lie  hidden  in  human  hearts.  Let  the  people, — and  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  least  to  the  greatest, — he  taujrht  to  believe  in  that  of 
w  Inch  their  senses  can  perceive  only  the  shadows  that  fall  on  niate- 
riid  objects.  The  j^reat  evil  of  the  times  is,  that  men  look  on  the 
outside,  and  their  desires  cleave  to  the  visible.  They  do  not  enter¬ 
tain  persuasions  of  the  unseen  and  the  infinite.  Impart  to  them 
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hiicfi  a.i  tlicv  nrc*«l,  yet  In  wlinm  they  look  lor  iiotntetion, 

— ye  nho  have  iiillumre,  aii<l  to  wliotii  therefore  are  eoimnittcd  the 
ileMtiniefi  of  the  latid.  Wealth  and  Power  ! — dev(»te  ye///*  resoarees 
to  thiri  end.  ^Ve  eharfft;  y<ni,  hy  every  interest  of  the  present,  and 
every  hope  of  the  future, — hy  love  and  hy  fear, — hy  man’s  ne<*es- 
hilv  and  hv  man’s  eaj»aeity, — hy  selfish  a|>|/rehensions  and  hy  iren- 
<‘roiis  reij/irds, — we  eharire  you  to  aeeonnt  no  oiVna*  more  saered  or 
iirireiit  than  this, — of  planting  correct  ]»rinciples  in  every  hosom. 
I^et  the  lowe.-t  fetrl  its  en<*oiiraL^emcfit,  while  the  hiirhe.'^t  shall  ac- 
kiiowhalire  its  authority,  that  all  may  how  to  its  restraints. 

Iiitellii:ence,  morality,  and  relioions  principle,  form  the  ^rnaran- 
lee  of  free  institutions,  and  ;i  sure  <h*fence  against  the  uL^^ressions 
of  tnmnltiiary  violenci*.  Where  these  prevail,  th<*r<'  can  he  no  dis¬ 
order.  iNot  more  certainly  \\  ill  the  irr<'at  |>rinciple  of  jrravitation 
keep  the  material  worlds  in  their  orhits,  so  tliat  stars,  piamus,  and 
c'omets  may  inovt?  ahmjr  their  |>aths  in  endless  intersection,  yet  in 
iirdtroken  harmony,  than  this  moral  principle  w  ill  keep  the  nunn- 
hers  of  the  community  within  tluiir  several  courses,  perpetually 
crossin*;,  hut  never  intcrriiptinj;  oiu*  another.  'Two  eliects  of  such 
prineiph*  are  most  important  in  this  <-onm‘\ion, — that  the  people* 
will  outw'anily  obey,  and  that  they  will  inwardly  re\erem*e,  tui: 
Law  . 

’The  law  is  hoth  helm  and  nnchor  to  the  State*.  L(‘t  i>*o  this,  atid 
\«ui  are  at  tla*  mercy  of  wind  and  wave.  I'iVerv  one,  therefore,  who 
is  end>ark<‘d  in  this  common  e\posur4*,  must  he  taui>‘ht  to  lu»id  the 
law  in  |»roper  estimation.  'The  citizen  must  rcsp4‘ct  it,  from  the  day 
he  leaves  his  m/ither’s  arms,  to  tin*  hour  w  lu'u  ho  li(*s  down  in  death. 
Ho  must  observe  its  reipiisitions,  and  uphold  its  supremacy.  ’This 
is  a  practical  truth, — in  every  sense,  and  umler  <;very  vi<?w’  of  tiu* 
subject,  |»ractical.  ’Fhe  hnv  is  not  an  abstraction, — it  is  an  actual 
ami  comprehensihle  thin;;.  It  is  as  far  as  it  ;ro(*s,  the  ruh*  of  ri^lit, 
— an<l  its  sanctity  i»iust  not  he  invaded,  '^riie  rich  and  th«*  poor 
must  alike  pay  it  homa«r<*.  ’riie  innocent  and  the  jiiiilty  must  alike 
Im*  p«*rmitted.  and  comp4*lled  to  prove  its  majesty,  'riie  substitution 
«>f  force  h>r  law  is  the  epoch  of  rc'volutiiui.  It  snaps  asunder  the 
bonds  of  societv, — it  restores  to  ev<*ry  one  the  rights  w  hich  he  htui 
tacitly  r<*limpiish(*<l,  w  hile  its  strips  him  of  tIu*  Jidvanta^es  hy  w  liich 
he  had  he<'n  a  thoiisaml-fold  n*j»aid,  and  says  to  him  :  ‘  Di'fend  thy¬ 
self, — let  thy  hand  !)e  airainst  ev<‘ry  man,  for  every  man’s  hand 
will  he  a<;ainst  thee.’  Horrible  condition!  Oh,  let  tlie  !;ood  sens«* 
and  wise  foresight  of  the  |>eople  save  <iur  country,  in  all  its  cities 
and  villaj;es,  w  ithin  its  ancient  lM>r<lers  and  throu«rh  its  w  ihh'st  set¬ 
tlements,  from  such  a  catastrophe  !  V’Ac  fair  must  hr  rrspreferL  Let 
this  he  th(‘  American  sentiment.  I^et  it  infuse  its  spirit  into  the 
pulsation  of  every  lu’art.  Illegal  measures,  for  w  hatever  purposes, 
must  m»t  he  thoiisrht  of.  lie  the  o<*casion  ever  so  urgent,  or  the 
grievance  ever  so  op[)ressive,  the  resort  must  lx*  to  the  law,  ami  to 
nothing  else.  (’oni|ilain  of  tim  law’s  delay,  or  of  its  injustic<‘,  as 
any  may  submit  to  its  restraints,  Jind  observe  its  forms,  ail  must, 
iiidess  w  liere  one  can  plead  consci<*ntions  dillieulties.  ’I’lien  the  in¬ 
dividual  appeals  from  the  lejrif^lr'tion  of  earth  to  the  Law-iriv(‘r  in 
Heaven,  and  prefers  to  endure  the  consequences  of  disobedience  to 
the  former,  that  he  may  retain  the  favor  of  the  latter.  Such  a  case 
is  altogether  peculiar  ;  hut  even  here  the  law  must  he  enforced, 
while  the  sulVerer  anticipates  his  compensation  in  another  world. 
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For  if  we  woiilil  enjoy  the  hlessifijxs  of  eivili/.atioii,  wt‘  innsi  li\o  in 
siihjectioii  to  the  l;iw.  It  matters  not  what  he  tlie  excuse,  imr  who 
the  perpetrators.  'I'hey  wiio  take  justice  into  their  own  hainis,  in 
despite  of  le^al  iinpeiliineuts,  take  ^uilt  upon  their  souls,  uml  slioiilil 
l)e  accounted  dangerous  citizens,  from  a  participation  in  whose  acts 
every  j^ood  man  should  shrink  as  from  the  hreath  of  pestilence. 

In  one  wav  onlv  can  tliis  reverenet*  for  the  law  he  maintaine<.l, — 
throuij;h  the  etfieai'y  of  that  intelligence  and  moral  principle  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  dcscrihe.  On  what  hut  this  can  we  rely  ? 
A  constitution  as  pcriect  as  could  he  <  omposi*d  hy  the  collected  wis¬ 
dom  of  a  land,  and  law  s  as  just  as  could  he  formed  hy  the  most  clear 
sighted  jiidirnient,  are  of  no  avail,  w  here  pa.^sion  ”‘ovcrns  instead  of 
principle,  or  w  here  principle  is  sacriticed  to  pm'suasions  of  interest. 
'The  ]»oint  of  tin*  hayonct,  or  a  sentinnmt  controllinir  within, — this 
is  the  alternative!  I’an  there  headouht  which  wise  and  ^ood  mf*n 
will  prefer  ? 

Cfm  istions  of  irreat  ma^iiitndc  an*  at  tlu^  ]>resent  time  airitated 
ainoii^,’  us.  'They  will  continue  to  htf  ajiitated,  and  their  discussion 
must  involve  conse«|ueiu!cs  t)f  the  most  serious  nature.  .Now,  then, 
is  it  the  duty  (d’ every  citizen  to  prepare  his  mind  hu*  a  «leci>itm  up¬ 
on  them,  (hdinly  and  thoroughly, — as  tlioiauijxhly  as  he  mav, — 
caindy  at  all  (‘vents, — let  him  examine  tiunu,  and  act  as  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  ccmscience  shall  dictate.  liCt  him  neither  heswa>cd  hy  a 
hlind  sympathy,  nor  intimidated  hy  threats. 

A  iiirki  rhot  ktr. 


FDITOKS’  TAI5LK. 

“ 'fiiK  Lisw ooDS,  er  years  since  in  by  tlie  author  of  “  Hope 

Lcfflie,”  “  Redwood,”  «fcc.  Ac.  vols.  New  York.  Harper  Sl  Brothers. 

We  have  exjM'rieiiced  inucli  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  these  volumes.  jVli.ss 
Sed<jwick  does  not  oflen  favor  the  public  w  ith  lier  j»roductions,  except  throujrh 
the  medium  of  those  beautiful  keepsakes  w  hich  make  their  annual  appearance. 
But  whenever  she  comes  before  the  public  in  the  present  manner,  she  is  sure  to 
receive  a  full  measure  of  popular  approbation.  Ifi  r  former  efforts  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  “  Tlie  Iiinw’o<ids”  will  add  much  to  her  reputation.  The  uniform 
^ood  taste  and  pow'cr  of  discrimination  which  characterize  her  w’ritinjjs  cannot 
fail  of  meeting  w'ith  a  hearty  reception  in  the  w'orld  of  literature. 

“  The  Linw’ood.‘<,”  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  romance  of  a  historical  cast,  though 
not  strictly  historical.  There  are  many  incidents  connected  with  the  Revolution 
interwoven  in  the  general  story,  around  w  hich  onr  fair  author  has  thrown  the 
beautiful  drapery  of  her  owm  creation,  w'itliout  regard  to  the  order  of  time  or  a 
strict  historical  connection.  Still  they  are  brought  forward  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  fail  of  inducing  a  contrary  belief,  creating  an  inU'rcst  as  equally  inUmse 
as  if  a  rigid  precision  had  been  observed.  Like  all  other  works  of  fiction,  the  story 
is  fruitful  in  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  and  oilier  necessary  accompaniments. 
It  is  not  so  exciting  ns  the  generality  of  W’orks  of  the  kind,  scarcely  containing  a 
scene  of  startling  interest,  if  we  make  a  solitary  exception.  The  interest  of  the 
reader,  is,  notwithstanding  kept  up  throughout.  We  consider  the  volumes  an 
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to  the  liWrature  of  tiie  day,  we  mean  of  that  class  of  productions,  and 
cannot  but  Iiojk*,  from  present  indications,  that  8f>on  our  own  writers  will  not 
«iifft*r  by  a  comparison  with  their  transatlantic  contemporaries. 

“  Ship  and  Siioiir,”  by  an  olficer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  is  one  of  the  most  afjrce- 
ahle  hooks  we  have  taken  up  for  a  lonjif  while.  It  is,  as  it  purports,  a  collection 
of  “  Leaves  from  a  Journal  of  a  rruiw  to  the  I^evant,”  wherein  the  author  <rives 
a  jfraphic  deMcrij)tion  of  the  places  he  has  visited,  tlie  inhabitants,  tlu  ir  manners, 
as  well  as  many  aj^reeahle  occurrences  by  the  way.  His  account  of  life  on  board 
of  the  ship  is  v»*ry  interesting.  His  style  is  free  and  easy,  elo«juent  and  discur¬ 
sive, — the  work  sinews  him  to  be  a  aeiitleman  of  talent.  He  d<H*8  not  j^ive  his 
iiann*,  but  it  is  said  to  Im'  Rev.  (’alvin  Colton,  a  Chaplain  in  the  Navy,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  another  rec<*nt  work,  entitled  ‘‘  Four  years  in  (ireat  Rritain.”  Report  is 
probably  correct,  its  in  his  prefac<‘  he  sjx  aks  of ‘‘  his  disUint  relative,  the  author 
of  Lac.on.”  Ry  tlie  way,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  c‘vcr  seen  so  correct  an 
opinion  of  L.acon  as  is  here  j^iven,  and  at  the  same  time  true  aiid  comprehensive 
account  of  its  singular  and  ill-fated  author.  (Jf  this  work  and  its  author,  he  re¬ 
marks — 

“  Laron — that  is  a  i>o(»k  wliieli  only  tin*  wise  will  read,  and  otdy 
the  profoiind  ran  roin|»rrhrnd, — it  is  an  intrlirrtnal  mine,  wliere 
every  thouirht  is  a  diamond  of  the  keenest  edire,  and  most  hrilliant 
ray,  and  uhere  iriants  may  work  their  pirk-axrs  and  still  leave  it 
nnex|dore<l ;  and  yet  hr  who  created  this  mine  had  nothin'^  ahont 
him  in  ke(‘pin;Lr  >^ithit — no  <‘onsistenev  in  imnals  or  money.  Ih; 
was  the  most  sinj^nlar  of  imm — dinino-  on  a  hrrrinjr,  and  kec'piii!^ 
the  most  splendid  roach  in  London — wearinir  !i  hat  soiled  and  rent 
with  years,  and  trowsers  that  hetraycul  at  tin*  bottoms  of  their  le^'s 
tint  irnawinir  despair  <d’  sonn^  famishin<r  rat,  and  rarryiiiir  at  tin* 
sann*  time  in  tin*  top  of  his  snntV-hox  a  diamond  that  ^yas  of  itself 
an  iinh*peinh*nt  fortiiin*, — ]>rrarhin^  a  part  of  the  y(*ar  to  his  Ln^- 
lish  parishioners,  and  ^amhlin«r  <ait  the  r(*st  in  tin*  rrenrh  metro|>o- 
lis.  ILit  as  I  was  saying — in  di‘Iianr(*  of  a  )»rofonnd  maxim  of  my 
distant  relative  the  author  of  Laron — w  ho  I  am  sorry  to  say  rom- 
initted  snir/nU* — roniniitted  too  aft<*r  having  penned  a«rainst  the  act 
an  aphorism  that  initrlR  well  have  fallen  fr<nn  tin*  lips  of  an  an«it<^l  ; 
— an  aphorism  nnmherf*d  in  his  mami.-jej-ipts  ('  L  (\  which  express 
not  only  its  niimrrirai  relation,  hnt  tin*  initials  of  his  ow  n  name,  as 
if  he  had  know  intrly  addressed  it  t<»  himself.  If  there  he  not  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  roinrid<*nre  in  this,  then  there  is  no  truth  in 
iny  ifrand-nn»ther's  manual  on  anir<*ries.  And  y(*t  he  committed  the 
art  ; — hnt  snrh  is  <*y<*r  tin*  iin*onsistenr.y  of  (»ne  w  ho  has  hroken  the 
halain'<*-w  he<*l  in  his  moral  nature,  lie  is  like  a  ship,  that  has  lost 
her  helm — with  which  the  w  inds  for  a  time  disport,  then  dash  it  on 
the  rt»cks  !'’ 

Our  readers  w'ill  find  their  time  well  spent  in  the  perusal  of  “  Ship  and  Shore,” 
and  W’C  ini^ht  further  add — their  money,  should  they  be  inclined  to  give  it  a 
place  in  their  librarictt. 

**  The  Maqsom  a — for  lH3r>.”  In  this  age  of  book-making,  the  appearance  of 
a  new  bo<ik  ia  matter  of  no  surprize.  What  was  once  a  rare  phenomenon,  has 
pass<*d  into  an  every-day  occurrence,  and  like  the  appearance  of  a  Comet,  or  the 
brilliant  display  of  Aurora  Rorealis,  Pearls,  Tokens,  Otferings,  and  a  thousand  et 
cetera*  of  this  inventive,  or  at  least,  productive  generation,  oome  and  go,  if  they 
go  at  all,  and  no  one  w*onders  wdience  or  where.  In  all  the  eleganco  of  tlieir 
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bindings,  in  all  the  glitter  of  their  gold  edgings,  thej  rest  on  the  shelvra  of  our 
bookstores,  till  weary  of  resting,  like  the  inusty  volumes  of  Kli/abethean  p<K*try, 
or  more  like  massy  piles  of  excellent  sermons  written  by  the  pastors  of  the  puri¬ 
tan  fathers,  industrious  to  a  proverb,  and  pious  as  industrious  ;  sermons  prinUMl 
for  better  readers  than  live  in  these  times  of  degeneracy, — bttUr^  bixause  they 
read  to  be  made  b<*tter,  rather  than  to  amuse  away  an  idle  hour. 

Ilut  the  Magnolia.  Tiiis  is  a  name  chosen  for  a  new  annual, — a  splendid  and 
iH'autiful  atfair,  designed  to  make  many  a  heart  tlutter,  as  the  hand  receives  it  as 
atfection’s  token.  It  is  got  up  in  good  taste,  and  we  doubt  not  will  stand  a  fair 
chance  in  tlie  com|M‘tition  growing  out  of  a  desire  to  please,  or  to  profit  by  the 
universal  passion.  Its  contributors  arc  rc‘spectable,  its  contributions  every  way 
etjual  to  those  of  its  comjietitors.  It  is  neatly  printed,  and  elegantly  bound,  as 
ail  such  things  slioiild  be.  Tlie  embellishments  of  the  Magnolia  are,  in  one  re¬ 
spect  at  least,  to  our  taste,  superior  to  tliose  of  any  other  work  of  th»*  kind  we 
have  seen.  They  are  true  to  nature,  the  vignette  title  page,  by  the  way,  a  little 
too  much  in  the  state  of  nature  for  the  puritan  taste  of  true  New  Englanders. 
Casilear  should  robe  his  beauties,  or  at  least  throw  his  drapery  around  them  less 
sparingly,  if  he  would  pleia.se  eyes  which  a  neighlior  of  ours  calls  fastidious. 

Just  a  word  by  way  of  fault  finding.  M  e  were  about  to  make  the  Magnolia 
an  olfering  to  a  dear  friend  of  ours,  wlicn  much  to  our  surprize,  we  looked  in 
vain  for  a  presentation  plate  ;  and  as  we  never  piuicil  that  name  on  a  blank  leaf, 
we  abandoned  the  idea,  and  sought  elsewhere  an  olfering.  Now,  if  ever  the 
Magnolia  comes  again  into  our  presence  without  a  presentation  plate,  we  shall 
certainly  say  something  more  severe  than  we  are  wont  to  say  of  things  so  pretty. 
Let  the  Editor  take  lieed  to  this,  as  he  values  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
New  Englanders. 

•‘The  Pearl;  ot  .ijfertions  Gift.  A  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Present — 
for  IcfilG.  This  very  pretty  little  annual  is  before  us.  For  ne.atness  and  U.*auty 
it  falls  behind  none  of  its  predecessors  ;  perhaps  we  may  truly  say,  none  of  its 
contemporaries.  It  numbers  among  its  contributors  some  of  our  very  best  wri¬ 
ters, — and  we  do  not  know  any  reason  why  some  of  our  ajfcctlonute.  readers,  may 
not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  make  the  Pearl  a  lift  in  token  of  the  heart’s  sweetest 
Bentiment,  when  “  merry  Christmas”  shall  arrive.  For  the  sake  of  finding  fault 
with  something,  we  must  say  that  its  embellishments  are  much  more  brUliunt 
than  natural y  by  the  way  no  uncommon  fault  in  books  of  this  kiml.  M'e  love 
ludure  so  well  that  we  cannot  bear  what  carries  tlie  appearance  of  an  attempt  to 
iaiprotc  it  by  the  gloss  of  art. 


L  IT  E 1 1 A  R  Y  1 N  T  E  L  L I  <  J  E  N  C  E . 

“  Carcifs  JAbrarij  of  Choice  J/itcraturCy'  alluded  to  in  our  last,  we  have  seen. 
Five  numbers  have  been  issued,  and  contain  a  large  portion  of  the  Memoirs  ol 
Sir  James  McIntosh,  by  his  son, — a  work  of  much  value.  Should  future  selec¬ 
tions  for  the  “  Libraryy*  be  made  with  the  same  good  judgment  which  dictated 
this  selection,  we  will  guarantee  a  Library  of  raiilij  choice  literature. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  Paulding’s  works,  uniform  edition,  containing 
“  Letters  from  the  Southy*  arc  before  the  public.  The  interest  created  by  these 
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pleanant  voluinea  on  their  firut  eway  in  the  literary  woflci  seems  to  He  renewed. 
No  American  writer,  in  tJic  department  of  light  literature,  is  so  well  received  as 
John  K.  Paulding,  and  we  cannot  but  re{>cat  our  high  satisfaction  on  tlie  appear* 
aace  of  hia  earlier  productions. 

Another  edition  of  Horse  Shoe  Rohinson”  by  the  author  of  the  **  Sirallow 
Horn^' — J.  r.  Kennedy,  F'sq. — is  called  for^nnd  will  soon  appear.  The  demand 
for  it  was  very  great. 

**  l*aiil  f’frir”  is  the  title  of  a  new  iiove!,80(;n  to  appear,  from  the  pen  of  Mor¬ 
ris  .Matson,  translator  of  a  work,  entitled  “  Hours  of  Devotion,”  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  (ierman. 

l^g^niis  of  a  Lug  Cuhinf'  by  a  Western  man,”  is  spoken  of  as  a  book  of 
much  int(>rest. 

**  .S'ornuin  Leslie  f  by  'Mieo.  S.  Fay,  is  out.  We  shall  endeavor  to  notice  it  in 
our  next,  arid  merely  observe,  fur  the  present,  that  it  is  having  a  great  run. 

**  The  Anurirun  in  Engfanilj”  by  the  author  of  “  a  year  in  Spain,” — Lieut.  Sli¬ 
dell,  of  the  IJ.  S.  Navy — will  soon  a|)pear  from  the  U  eming  press  of  the  brothers 
JIar|M»r,  and  from  the  high  reputation  of  the  autiior,  we  may  expect  a  w’ork  of 
much  merit. 

“  Seenes  and  (’haractrrsf  noticed  in  our  last,  arc  republishing  in  Pmgland. 
Some  new  Knglish  publications  have  come  to  hand,  among  wliich  is  a  volume  of 
poems,  by  that  true  p<M*t  of  natun',  William  Wordsworth,  entitled  Yarroxn  Re~ 
risited  and  other  Vonns.  Also,  “  The  Fudge  Famiiiff  being  Poems  of  a  satirical 
east,  by  Thomas  Moore.  Southey’s  “  A’arflf/  History” — Canning’s  Select 
Speech  eSf  .  ^-r. 
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K%  the  jioliteness  of  the  publishers  we  have  upon  our  table  a  copy  of  the 
Fieit  of  Hungory  by  A.  H.  Wallace,  which  we  cannot  do  less  than  recoi;*mend 
to  the  patronage  of  its  citizens.  I'his  is  indeed  a  beautiful  picture  and  true  to  the 
original, — busy,  bustling,  hurrying,  speculating  llangor,  with  its  lights  and  shad- 
<»ws,  its  luml>er  rafts,  and  its  shipping, — its  carriag<*s  and  its  pedestrians,  its 
l»cautii*M  and  tleformilit's,  all  are  here.  And  to  our  eye  it  is  not  so  deformed 
either, — the  opinion  of  certain  stiangers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  We 
trust  that  Mr.  Wallace  will  not  regri't  leaving  the  painting  of  llangorian  faces  to 
paint  Bangor.  Let  the  public  spirib'd  see  to  it  that  he  is  rewarded. 

S|>eaking  of  faces,  Bangor  has  a  laige  share  of  genius  in  Portrait  and  Minia¬ 
ture  Painting.  Messrs.  llAun\  and  lIoiT  yield  the  palm  to  very  few  in  Por¬ 
traiture,  and  Wai.i..\ci:,  I’f.nney  and  Nltting  excel  or  may  excel  in  the  Min¬ 
iature  line  ; — and  the  ftdluw  who  has  no  friend  who  loves  him  w’ell  enongh  to 
value  hii  iiiiniuture,  very,  very  much  we  do  not  care  who  he  is.  But  jesting 
apart — we  nay  l)e  called  to  lay  “  our  loved  ones  in  tJie  dust,” — we  have  been  sc); 
and  deeply  do  wt*  regrH  that  we  bad  not  the  picture  of  that  face,  whicJi  was  the 
sunlight  of  our  path,  ere  the  vision  had  lied  forever,  and  left  us  to  wt^ep  that  even 
the  miieiubered  image  of  its  loveliness  was  also  fading  from  our  view. 
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